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The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 
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THE LEADING SOME of these days I 
SIRES shall be inclined to have 

a talk about the writers 

of note who have been good enough to 
contribute to this Magazine during the 
more than twenty years of its existence. 
None was ever more welcome to me 
when I could extract an article from him 
than the late Lord Suffolk, who dealing 
with the subject of breeding discussed 
his friend General Pearson, owner of 
the famous Achievement, as follows: 
“General Pearson was a strong man, 
with strong views on most subjects, but 


A 


his theory of breeding was so awful in 
its simplicity that it may well be here 
quoted. He was wont to say: ‘By the 
winner of the Leger out of the winner 
of the Oaks—that’s the proper pedigree 
for a racehorse!’’’ It sounds well; 
but it so happens, looking back at the 
first half-dozen winning sires of the past 
season, St. Frusquin being dead there 
is not a classic winner nor the son of such 
a horse among the lot. Polymelus, the 
son of Cyllene and Maid Marian, heads 
the table for the second time. As a 
racehorse he could not be regarded as 
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in the front rank. He had clearly 
done something at home before being 
produced for a Triennial at Ascot, 
for he started at even money, to .be 
beaten easily by four lengths, however, 
and this was one of the two successes 
which Petit Bleu attained in ten essays. 
Polymelus, it need hardly be remarked, 
was bred by Lord Crewe, whose colours 
he carried next in the National Breeders’ 
Produce Stakes at Sandown. Here 
Cicero, who had to give him 9 Ib., was 
backed at 6 to 4, Polymelus, 100 to 8, 
finishing sixth of the eight starters. He 
won the Richmond Stakes at Goodwood 
from Lowland Lady, a useful filly, but 
for the rest it was no great achievement 
to win the Rous Memorial from 
Stadtholder or the Criterion from 
Mozart, and incidentally Polymelus 
finished twice unplaced. As a three- 
year-old he got home four times in eleven 
attempts. In the Newmarket Stakes, 
seven runners, 50 to 1 was laid against 
him, and in the St. James’s Palace Stakes 
33 to 1; but presumably that race did 
him good, as he beat Llangibby on 
whom odds of 2 to 1 were laid two days 
afterwards for the winding up race of 
the meeting. 

Dealing with the classics, he certainly 
did finish second for the Leger, 
which, however, must be set down as 
an unsatisfactory race. Cherry Lass, 
Colonel Hall Walker tells me, was a long 
way from her best, Llangibby strained 
himself badly while being saddled, so 
that he could not produce anything like 
his form, and Polymelus was beaten by 
the very moderate Challacombe. I have 
elsewhere told the story of that race. 
Mr. Washington Singer’s friend, Mr. 
Gwyn Saunders-Davies, started a joke 
after lunch on the Leger day, telling 
the owner of Challacombe that he ought 
certainly to have put on a tall hat in 
order to lead the horse in with sufficient 
éclat. Of course it was never for a 


moment supposed that Mr. Singer would 
be called upon to perform the task. 
But he 


was! As a four year-old 
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Polymelus was out seven times before 
he got home for the Duke of York Stakes, 
in which the second, Roseate Dawn was 
giving him 11 Ib., but for the Cambridge- 
shire he was the hottest favourite in the 
history of the race, and most assuredly 
I regard him personally with a most 
friendly eye, having had him in a double 
event with Mintagon for the Cesare- 
witch. He won eleven of the thirty-one 
races for which he started during his 
four years in training, there being little 
in his career to suggest that he would 
head the list of sires on two occasions, 
and for all that anyone can say he may 
of course do so again. He has some good 
animals to run for him next season, 
including Fifinella who must be very 
good indeed. 

Dark Ronald, second in the 

list, may be described as a 

somewhat sensational animal. 
He made no particular mark as a two- 
year-old, though he won the first race 
for which he came out, and that a 
valuable one, the Hurst Park Foal Plate 
of £1,200, but getting home only by a 
head from Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s 
Quelpart. In his one other race odds 
of 6 to 1 were laid on his conqueror, 
Little Flutter, to whom, however, Dark 
Ronald was trying to give 151b. During 
the season of 1908, when the son of 
Bay Ronald and Darkie was a three- 
year-old, he could not be produced. He 
reached Ascot next summer with the 
reputation of having won a good trial, 
and starting favourite for the Hunt Cup 
at 4 to 1 it was shown that no mistake 
had been made, though an unknown 
boy was on his back, W. H. Williams, 
who during the season rode 135 races 
and lost 130 of them, a liberal pro- 
portion! Dark Ronald’s friends were 
extraordinarily confident about him 
when he ran for the Princess of Wales’s 
Stakes, and they were fortunate enough 
to back him at something like 10 to 1, 
or it may have been more for he started 
at 9 to 1, there being an unfounded 
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belief in the Leger winner Your Majesty, 
and in a colt called The Nut, an own 
brother to Lally, always rumoured to be 
about to do something extraordinary. 
Dark Ronald won comfortably, and was 
beaten very little more than a length 
by Amadis, three-parts of a length by 
Roi Hérode, for the Doncaster Cup, so 
that he left the Turf with a deservedly 
high character. The other four at the 
head of the list are the exiled Sundridge, 


ROUND 3 
year. Notwithstanding that he won 
the Liverpool Summer Cup _ twice, 
Chaucer was unfortunate when in 
training, having been incapacitated for 
a long time by an illness, pink eye, from 
which it took him quite eighteen 
months, Mr. George Lambton  cal- 
culates, thoroughly to recover. He 
was tried something like a certainty for 
the Hunt Cup just before the disease 
began to develop. It is to be regretted 


DARK 


Llangibby, who was just about the 
same horse as Polymelus—the two beat 
each other on various occasions— 
Desmond, who won nothing after his 
two-year-old career, and St. Frusquin 
the only representative of classic form 
among the six. 

* * * 


* * 


CHAUCER I am giving a picture of 
Chaucer, who I take it is 
likely to be higher in the list next 
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that his daughter, Dame Prudent, should 
be what may be politely called wayward, 
and Dan Russel does not strike one as 
the most generous of animals; but that 
charming filly Canyon shows no distaste 
for racing, nor indeed have Steadfast 
and other of his progeny done so. 
* * * * * 
VALENS Valens appears to be a horse 
with a future. The son. of 
Laveno and Valenza started favourite 
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the first time he ever ran, just missing 
a place behind Braxfield and Electra, 
the iatter, moreover, with 7 lb. the worst 
of the weights, and when he beat that 
nice filly Third Trick late in the season 
she was giving him 121b. apart from 
sex allowance; but he won a Nursery 
at Newbury with top weight Qst., and 
his three-year-old career was exceedingly 
creditable, though it began with a 


question of “ought,” that not one of 
the four ought to have been within 
some lengths of the animal who 
finished fifth, that having been Bayardo. 
After Epsom Valens ran eight times, 
and was first or second on every occasion 
except one, when he started favourite 
at 7 to 4 for the Duke of York Stakes 
at Kempton, and finished unplaced to 
his stable companion Buckwheat. He 


CHAUCER 


defeat which incidentally everyone was 
delighted to see, not in the least because 
they wished anything but good to horses 
in the Whatcombe stable, but because 
his conqueror was the King’s colt, 
Minoru, who was furthermore giving 
Valens 51b. He was close up for the 
Derby, one of the four whose friends in 
each case declared that their colt “‘ ought 
to have won,” whereas there cannot be 
the slightest doubt, if it came to a 


took the Whitsuntide Plate at Hurst 
Park, the Home Bred Three-year-old 
Cup at Gatwick, failed by half a length 
to give Primer 41b. and a year in the 
Hardwicke Stakes, walked-over for a 
race at Windscr, had the bad luck to 
encounter Bayardo at Hurst with the 
result which need not be _ stated, 
frightened away everything else for the 
Lammas Stakes at Sandown, followed 
Bayardo home for the Leger, and went 
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down before the famous American horse 
Ballot for the Select Stakes at the New- 
market Second October. Ballot when 
really himself is said to have been one of 
the very best horses of modern times, but 
he never was quite himself when with us. 
In the early summer Mr. R. C. Dawson 
told me that he had five two-year-olds 
by Valens in his stable, all of whom 
looked like winning races. Two of them 
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indeed be a score for his sire Bay Ronald, 
sire also of Dark Ronald, who may be 
expected to continue his prominence. 
Bay Ronald himself was little more than 
a handicap horse, and I must admit that 
when Bayardo first came out, excep- 
tionally handsome as he was and 
exceptionally well as he did, I was some- 
what sceptical about his ever making a 
great name for himself merely because 
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VALENS 


did so, and for the rest it need hardly 
be remarked that opportunities were 
scarce. 


* * * * * 


BAYARDO The fifth sire I am giving is 

Bayardo, and there certainly 
will not be the slightest occasion for 
surprise if he makes his way towards 
or to the top of the list, which would 


he was the son of his sire. Mr. Leonard 
Brassey admits that a mistake was made 
in training Bay Ronald for long-distance 
races. He was prepared for the Ascot 
Cup of 1898, and moreover one of four 
who started almost equal favourites, 
though there were two French horses, 
Elf I1 and Masque II, between whom 
visitors from across the Channel were 
confidently persuaded that the race lay ; 
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nor indeed were they far out, seeing 
that Elf II won without difficulty. 
Except for winning the Hardwicke and 
the City and Suburban Bay Ronald did 
little during the four years that he was 
in training; but it is certain that his 
son Bayardo is one of the very best 
animals in racing history. The mistake 
of running him in the Two Thousand 
when he was not ready is fully recognised, 


was more than likely to win the Leger, 
Bayardo notwithstanding. Marsh was, in 
fact, just a little vexed with his friends 
who backed Bayardo in preference—I 
know this, having talked over the race 
with him shortly before the numbers 
went up. It must be remembered that 


by this time Bayardo had won all the 
four races in which he had started since 
Epsom, including the Eclipse ; still, no 


BAYARDO 


and as for the Derby, it will never be 
known what would have happened had 
Sir Martin not fallen. Minoru suffered 
from an affection of the eyes, and may 
not have been at his best when he went 
to the post for the Doncaster classic. 
It is certain, however, that Marsh, not 
in the least likely to have left a weak 
point undiscovered if it were humanly 
possible to detect it, fully believed that 
Minoru was ‘fit and well, and that he 


more than 7 to 4 was forthcoming against 
Minoru, the least shade of odds being 
laid on Mr. Fairie’s colt, indeed for a 
time on the morning of the race both 
were backed at something like 6 to 4. 
Last year Bayardo only had one winner 
to his credit, Good and Gay. This 
season he has done better in spite of 
the fact that he is not conspicuous in 
the list of winning sires. It will be odd, 
however, if Ali Bey does not do good 
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service next season, and there are other Scotland,’ for it is the work of a keen 
young ones of promise. and untiring observer who has devoted 
years to the study of these creatures. 


Arnold 


published by Edward 


KESTRELS 
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THE HILL Lovers of birds may be Readers of this magazine are indeed 
| BIRDS OF recommended not to miss acquainted with the author, several of 
SCOTLAND Mr. Seton Gordon’s lately whose articles have appeared in these 
- published work (London, pages. It need hardly be said that he 
Edward Arnold.) “The Hill Birds of begins with the Golden Eagle, which 
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comparatively few of us have ever had 
the luck to see in his native wilds. It 
is a spectacle, indeed, which dwells 
in the memory even of men who are 
regular visitors to Scotland. I have 
by me a letter I received some years 
ago from Lord Durham, who, writing 
from Coignafearn, Tornalin, incidentally 
describes how he “saw an eagle and a 
hawk hunting the hill facing this lodge. 
They quartered the ground together like 
a pair of pointers.” 

Mr. Seton Gordon has had the good 
fortune to see much of eagles, and has 
all sorts of interesting things to tell 
about them. ‘‘ Having captured and 
killed their prey,”’ he says, “‘ eagles are 
sometimes seen to drop their victims 
from a great height, then swooping like 
lighting after the falling body, reach 
and secure it long before it has touched 
the ground.” They are wonderful 
hunters, though of course sometimes 
unsuccessful in their quests. Eagles 


prey very largely on the blue hares 


which are numerous in certain districts, 
and we read of one pursued by an eagle 
who just managed to find a place of 
refuge under a large rock. The eagle 
hopped from one side of this to another 
till at length he found that his quarry 
had escaped, and spreading his wings 
sailed quietly away. If the hare should 
merely seek cover among bushes or 
undergrowth, her chance is very small, 
for the eagle will rout out the fugitive 
by repeated blows from his wings on 
the sheltering bush. 

The Golden Eagle is not to be tamed, 
but the Sea Eagle, known as the white- 
tail, is less haughty. The author speaks 
of a couple of these birds taken from 
the eyrie when young that became 
sufficiently tame to join their owner in 
his walks, circling in the air high above 
him, and even retrieving his game! The 
Osprey, it is to be feared, is rapidly 
becoming extinct, though we are told 
that not many years ago there was 
scarcely a loch in Scotland that had not 
its pair of fishing eagles. There used to 


be a quaint idea that the Osprey swam 
with one foot and caught fish with the 
other. Of course this was a_ baseless 
legend. The bird has the courage of 
his race, and there is a story of one who 
swooped at a boy climbing a tree with 
the intention of taking her eggs, fixing 
her talons in his cap and carrying it 
off triumphantly. He gave the Osprey 
best. 

There is a curious calculation as to 
the good work done by the Kestrel, a 
bird that gamekeepers have a special 
delight in killing. It has been estimated 
that a single Kestrel remaining in a 
district for 210 days would be the means 
of destroying no fewer than 10,395 mice. 
This is going rather too meticulously 
into figures, but it may well be accepted 
as a fact that the mice would suffer. 

Mr. Seton Gordon is certainly imagina- 
tive. He gives an interesting account of 
the Ptarmigan. When flushed these 
birds only fly a short distance, not in- 
frequently in a circle, before alighting 
on some rock and watching the intruder 
with anxiety. He describes an occasion 
when he disturbed a hen ptarmigan from 
her nest without the cock having 
apparently realised the proximity of 
danger. “The cock,’ writes, 
“immediately flew down from the hill- 
side and joined his mate, the two birds 
walking together a short distance before 
me, the hen sober and dejected, her 
husband more erect and soldierly, with 
head thrown well back and tail spread 
fanwise. I have seen on such occasions 
the male bird apparently in conversation 
with his mate, and evidently remon- 
strating with her on her lack of courage 
in leaving her nest.’’ The author may be 
correct, but it is going rather a Jong way to 
feel confident of what birds are“evidently”’ 
talking about ? Of the Red Grouse we 
are reminded that this is the one and only 
bird which Great Britain, and more 
especially Scotland, can claim for her 
very own. A good many of the creatures 
described in the book, though they come 
into the category of “ Hill Birds of 
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Scotland,” are also well known in 
England. Mr. Seton Gordon has some- 
thing interesting to say about all of 
them. 


TALES OF Mr. Fisher Unwin has just 
ADVENTURE issued a collection of stories 
of “Sport, Travel, and 

Adventure,” edited by Mr. A. G. Lewis. 
The volume is made up of selected 
chapters from the works of many writers, 
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and as the choice has been well made 
from good material it need hardly be 
said that it is a particularly interesting 
production. Possibly there is nothing 
specially novel .about “ Hunting the 


Published by T, Fisher Unwin 


From “Sport, Travel, and Adventure.” 
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Lion,” which comes first, but the 
Pygmies, an account of whom con- 
stitutes the second chapter, are still so 
little known that we are glad to have 
an authoritative account of them. The 
author of this description was about to 
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shoot one, believing it to be a monkey, 
when his boy pulled his arm and checked 
him. As a rule these Pygmies shun 
intercourse with strangers, but the little 
chief here described was affable. He 
was asked the number of his people, 
whereupon : “he took a piece of stick 
and broke it up into little pieces, about 
forty in all, and said that each piece 
represented a chief; and he then went 
on to tell me the number of followers of 
each—some had two hundred, others 
only fifty, and a few as many as five 
hundred. It was very simple then to 
calculate that the total number would 
be somewhere about ten thousand.” The 
writer had as narrow an escape for 
his life as had the Pygmy he was 
so nearly shooting, for he afterwards 
learned that he had been followed 
through the forest for six days; and 
the little creatures are equipped with 
poisoned arrows. The Pygmy women 
are described as “very comely and 
most attractive, very light, lighter even 
than the men, being a light tan colour; 
their eyes were of singular beauty; so 
bright and quick and restless’ were they 
that not for a second ‘did they seem 
to fix their gaze upon anything. They 
were smaller than the men, and would 
average about three foot ten inches in 
height.” 

Another chapter is called ““Among the 
Cannibals.’’ Canibalism, we are told, is 
fast dying out, and it is rarely that one 
hears of its being practised to-day. It 
is sometimes, nevertheless. ~ A’ certain 
Mr. John Gaggin, who has spent most 
of his life in the South Seas has some 
startling stories to tell. He was once 
ashore when a strange man touched him 
and whispered: “‘ White man, I have 


a message for you, but can’t give it-here-; 


meet me alone after you have eaten at 
that little mangrove islet yonder—don’t 
fail,” and the native glided away like 
a Shadow. Mr. Gaggin kept the appoint- 
ment and was told that the cannibals 
intended to take his vessel, as they had 
taken many in past years. ‘‘ The fat 


mate and the young one they would at 
once cook, then the captain and Oba 
boys, but you they may spare, for you 
are thin and all bone.” Mr. Gaggin 
asked for evidence, and was told that 
“two cooked pigs would be sent to his 
ship that evening.’’ He was recommended. 
to open the pigs and see. Two huge pigs 
came, and were found to contain war 
axes, the idea being that the cannibals 
would board the ship apparently un- 
armed before the animals were cut open, 
and have their weapons waiting for 
them. Some tribes of cannibals were 
friendly. One day a present arrived on 
board, a large roll of something done up 
in fresh banana leaves. This on being 
opened turned out to be a roasted black 
man’s thigh, and the donors were as. 
much astonished as hurt when the gift 
was declined. They defended their 
custom, and were extremely indignant 
when told that cannibalism was a 
degraded habit. “‘ Why degraded ? ” 
they asked. ‘“‘ You people eat sheep 
and cows, and fowls, which are all 
animals of a far lower order. We eat 
man, who is great and above all. It is 
you who are degraded!’ Another 
particularly interesting chapter is headed 
“ Adventure in Thibet.”” Comunication 
with the ‘hibetans was not easy. 
“The Dalai-Lama is supposed to know 
all languages without having learned 
them; ‘ however,” the writer says, 
‘“‘as my interpreter: ironically remarked, 
it apparently pleases him to conceal his 
knowledge. I spoke in French; my 
interpreter translated my words into. 
Chinese; a Lama repeated them in 
Mongolian, and another, bowing before 
the man-god, transmitted my words to: 
him. He replied in a low voice; then 
the same series of translations brought 
me his august reply.” 
* * * * * 

A HORSE To the making of books about 
BOOK horses there is no end. It 

was one of the first subjects. 
to occupy the pens of writers. Thirty 
years ago the catalogue of horse books in 
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the London Library was a large volume, 
and since then there have been in- 
numerable additions. One more has 
lately been added to the endless roll, 


“*Modern Horse Management,” by Mr. 
Reginald S. Timmis, Royal Canadian 
Dragoons (Cassell & Co., London, New 
York, Toronto, and Melbourne), and if 
it may be doubted whether the work 
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contains anything new I am quite ready 
to support the assertion of Professor 
Alfred Savigear in the preface he has 
contributed, to the effect that the author 
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From “ Sport, Travel, and Adventure.” 


is placing before the public “ much 
information of great value to the horse- 
man and horse owner, and is very 
greatly helping the lot of our friend the 
horse.”’ Mr. Timmis begins with a short 
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excursion into antiquity. It is known 
at any rate, from the Scriptures, that 
horsemen and chariots were familiar 
objects about B.c. 1650, and it is on 
record that King Erichthonius drove 
four horses—the author writes ‘‘ a four- 
in-hand ’—prior to the year 1400 B.c. 

We arrive at more intimate matter 
in Chapter III on the “ Psychology of 
the Horse,” and one is always glad to 


amount”’ the author means only a little. 
There are writers about the horse who 
endeavour to maintain that in this 
matter of intelligence he emulates the 
dog, a conclusion which it is to be feared 
cannot be supported. Mr. Timmis, it 
may be added, takes a low estimate of 
what he calls intelligence. Thus, he 
writes, ‘“‘ That clever horseman Count 
Martinengo Czsaresco tells us how a 
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know what a man who has been closely 
connected with horses all his life thinks 
of their mentality and disposition. Mr. 
Timmis is of opinion that ‘ the horse 
has an extraordinary memory, a great 
imagination, and a limited amount of 


intelligence.’”’ The last four words are 
not particularly instructive, because 
there are limits to the intelligence of all 
creatures; apparently by a “limited 


baulking horse will move forward the 
moment straw placed beneath him is 
lighted if he has had previous experience 
with fire that had not been underneath 
him. This is due to intelligence.” Surely, 
however, to intelligence of the lowest 
possible order? What it comes to is 
that the horse begins to be singed, and 
naturally gets out of the way. Fillis 
must be accepted as a great authority ; 
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but many horse owners will be unwilling 
to believe with him that “a horse has 
no love of man.” Mr. Timmis is un- 
certain. He thinks it “clear that the 
majority of horses have no love for man 
except the kind of love towards the 
man who feeds them ;” but he mentions 
a two-year-old colt whom he never fed, 
but who nevertheless seemed to be fond 
of him. He speaks also of the whinny 
that some horses will give when they 
see their masters. The fact doubtless is 
that horses have different dispositions 
just as men have; and it is beyond 
question that they show this by the cast 
and expression of their faces. Czesaresco 
considers that horses are naturally 
vicious, a belief from which Mr. Timmis 
dissents, and one suspects that the great 
majority of men will be in accord with 
the Canadian expert rather than with 
the Italian. 

On one point I have an idea that Mr. 
Timmis is wrong. With regard to circus 
work he writes that ‘“‘ horses are taught 
to trot, canter, or gallop to various tunes, 
and upon hearing these tunes after- 
wards they will break into the step 
suited for that particular time.”’ I have 
been told by experts that this is not so, 
that the horse takes no notice of the 
band, and produces his steps according 
to the movement of the rider’s hand on 
the reins and the pressure of his legs or 
the touch of the spur. 
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Chapter XIII is headed “ The Crime 
of Docking Horses’ Tails,” and it is 
well entitled. The practice is cruel and 
useless. There are chapters on feeding, 
on riding and driving, and much of the 
work is devoted to veterinary subjects. 
All may be studied with advantage. The 
volume is copiously illustrated; there 
are 446 photographs, etc. 

I must draw attention to the publica- 
tion in book form of “ Miss O‘Corra, 
M.F.H.,” by Miriam Alexander (Andrew 
Melrose, Limited), which recently ran 
through this magazine as a serial, and I 
note with pleasure that reviewers 
appreciate the delightful humour of the 
story, as indeed they were bound to do. 


* * Bo * * 


THE LATE Many readers who are 
MR. ROBERT interested in racing will 
FOWLER have known the late Mr. 
Robert Fowler, Clerk of 
the Course at Lingfield, and in no small 
measure responsible for the popularity 
of that picturesque meeting. He was the 
son of a well-known Buckinghamshire 
yeoman and agriculturist, who kept an 
hotel amongst other industries, was judge 
at many cattle, horse, and poultry shows 
at home and abroad, and the author of 
books about old country life. His son, 
always kindly and courteous, was one 
of the most popular of racing officials, 
and will be sadly missed. 
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III.—THE LAST OF THE RAIDERS. 


RY J. VICTOR 


A STRONG gale was blowing, and the 
North Atlantic was lashed into a mass 
of foam-flecked, curling seas which 
charged down upon H.M. destroyer 
Ferret with relentless fury. Again and 
again the big white crested rollers 
crashed over the bows and rushed aft 
along the deserted deck. 
Sub-Lieutenant James Carter was in 


the ward room playing double dummy 
bridge with the Chief Gunner when there 
came a sharp knock on the door and a 
burly form clad in glistening oilskins 
looked in. 

““ Lootenant wants you on the bridge, 


sir,” it said, addressing Carter. 

“ Right O!”’ replied the Sub, throwing 
down his cards with an exclamation, 
which was brief but expressive. “‘ Just 
my luck! I had a real top-hole hand, 
and I’d have got three over at the 
least!” 

“Perhaps. Wonder what’s up now ?”’ 

Goodness knows; but soon find 
out,” Carter said, pulling on his knee 
boots. 

To traverse the dripping, windswept 
deck was a matter of considerable 
danger. Clouds of blinding spray drove 
aft, and the big ghostly seas rushed by 
the rail with a hiss; but they held no 
terrors for Carter. He went for’ard with 
the ease which is born of experience 
and fought his way up to the elevation 
of the bridge. 


The Lieutenant was leaning over the 
weather dodger trying to penetrate the 
inky tempestuous night. 

“Anything doing ?”’ asked his junior 
officer gaily. 

““Don’t know yet ; what do’ye make 
of that ?”’ the other answered, pointing 
towards the starboard bow. 

Carter took the night glasses and 
looked in the direction indicated. Dimly 
discernible was a big steamer. She had 
no lights showing and was rolling heavily 
in the trough of the seas. To all 
appearances she was deserted. 

“Mysterious sort of craft ; looks like 
a big cargo boat abandoned,” he 
commented. 

“Exactly my opinion. Tell ’em to 
put the searchlight on her,” Lieutenant 
Armitage said, and Carter gave the 
necessary order. 

The» brilliant illumination served to 
confirm their surmise. No sign of life 
could be seen, and the empty boat davits 
with their falls swinging against the side 
showed that the crew had left the ship. 

Armitage brought the Ferret within 
hailing distance, but the only reply to 
his shout was the howling of the wind. 
He steered carefully round her stern, 
and ‘‘ Taranaki, London,” was seen to 
be painted there. 

“Well, I’m dashed! One of my old 
company’s ships !”’ exclaimed Carter. 

‘“Seems to me she’s been shelled. 
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Some of those ventilators look a_ bit 
battered about, and the bridge was 
finished off better than that when she 
left her builders, I’ll bet!” Armitage 
said. 

“Shall I go aboard ?”’ Carter asked, 
fully prepared to risk his life to examine 
the strange vessel. 

“We'll wait a little while for the sea 
to drop a bit more, and during the 
interval we'll let some oil run on the 
water.” 

“ Right O!’’ Carter exclaimed, and 
rushed off in high spirits to tell the 
bo’sun to pick a good boat’s crew. 

At the appointed time the tiny craft 
was got away, and strong, willing arms 
pulled her over the hill and dale of 
ocean to the Taranaki. Meanwhile, the 


Ferret steamed in a big circle, sweeping 
the sea with her searchlight in case any 
survivors were adrift in the vicinity. 
Over an hour elapsed before she was 
back in position, ready to pick up her 


boat, and Carter lost no time in clamber- 
ing aboard to report to his superior 
officer. 

‘““ She’s been shelled right enough, and 
several bodies of the crew were lying 
about, which we buried with as much 
solemnity as possible. I think the enemy 
must have been disturbed, otherwise 
they’d have sunk her for certain. All 
the boats are gone—two smashed by 
shell fire. The bo’sun took off some of 
the hatches and the holds are full of 
general cargo.” 

“T should say the very gentleman 
we're looking for has been up to his 
tricks here,” Armitage said. 

“Bv Jove! You're right. 
more, he’s not far away!” 

“How do you know? Were the log 
books aboard ? ”’ 

“No, but the slate which Chips chalks 
his tank soundings on was in the wheel- 
house, and his p.m. depths for to-day 
were recorded.”’ 

““Gee whiz! The scent’s getting hot, 
Carter! Ring down for full speed and 
keep on the same course.” 


What’s 


“What about the Taranaki?” 

“We'll send the first ship we meet 
to tow her in; it would be a pity to 
sink her with so much cargo aboard. 
I’m going to turn in now; call me if 
anything happens,” the Lieutenant said, 
and Carter was left in charge. 

The weather had moderated consider- 
ably, and the Ferret raced along more 
comfortably than she had done earlier 
in the evening. All lights were dowsed 
and the long black hull glided forward 
silently and swiftly, while on the bridge 
the Sub-Lieutenant searched the black 
illimitable void with his keen eyes. 

A few weeks before a fast German 
auxiliary cruiser had stolen out of Kiel, 
sneaked up the Norwegian coast, and 
made a dash out into the Atlantic. 
Presumably the German Admiralty 
thought she would be doing more useful 
work emulating the feats of the Emden 
than lying idle in port week after week. 
It was rumoured that she was crammed 
full of coal, provisions, and ammunition, 
and was prepared to keep at sea for 
some months without further supplies. 
Half-a-dozen ships had already fallen 
victims to her, and several vessels of the 
British Navy, including the Ferret, were 
scouring the Atlantic from the North 
Cape to the Horn. There was little 
doubt that the Taranaki was fresh 
evidence of the raider’s handiwork, and 
the certainty that their quarry must be 
in the neighbourhood added to the zeal 
of the Ferret’s crew. 

It was in the early hours of the 
morning that the sound of distant firing 
was heard, and a shout of exultation 
went up from the watch on deck. 
Armitage was on the bridge again, but 
he immediately sent for his Sub- 
Lieutenant and also headed the ship in 
the direction from which the sound 
came. At this juncture the moon got 
up, which was most unfortunate ; for 
Armitage’s plan was to glide up to the 
unsuspecting enemy in the dark and 
torpedo him, and it seemed as if Fate 
purposely revealed their whereabouts. 
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The enemy had no intention of running 
any such risks, so when the Ferret 
arrived on the scene, the raider was 
steaming away at full speed and the 
crew of the ship which had been attacked 
was pulling back to their vessel. 

“‘ Ahoy there! What ship are you ?”’ 
hailed Armitage. 

Journalist—Galveston for Liverpool.”’ 

“Damaged much ? ”’ 

“‘T don’t think she hit the hull; I'll 
get aboard again and make an 
examination.” 

“Hurry up! I want to get away 
after that other chap.” 

The crew of the Journalist returned 
to their ship, and after a short delay 
the master hailed the destroyer. 

““No serious damage, sir; most of 
it’s about the upper works; she’s 


making a little water, but our pumps 
can keep it under.” 
“That’s good! Any casualties ?”’ 
“Three injured, but not seriously ; 


you came along just in time.” 

“Did you see the name of the ship 
that attacked you ?”’ 

““No, it was too dark, and she was a 
goodish way off.” 

“We can overhaul her anyhow. You’d 
better steer E ? N, and you’ll come across 
the Taranaki of London, derelict ; she’s 
worth having.” 

“Right you are! Thanks very much! 
Good-bye, sir.”’ 

Armitage rang for full speed before 
the man finished speaking, and the 
Ferret swung round to take up the 
pursuit. It was still dark, and there 
was no trace of the enemy ; but the little 
craft ploughed over the long, even seas 
at thirty knots an hour, and soon after 
dawn had appeared on the eastern 
skyline, a column of smoke gradually 
became visible right ahead. A scrutiny 
from the masthead showed that it came 
from the enemy. 

The Ferret had the advantage of the 
raider in speed by some six knots, but 
a stern chase is proverbially a long one, 
and at midday the German was still 


several miles ahead. During the latter 
part of the forenoon she began using 
her stern guns and the destroyer was 
compelled to zig-zag when the range got 
too accurate. This manceuvre meant 
delay in overhauling the quarry; but 
one of the shells well placed would have 
half-blown the Ferret out of the water, 
and Armitage did not want his ship 
disabled before she was near enough to 
have some chance against her powerful 
foe. 

All the afternoon the chase continued, 
and as the distance between the two 
ships decreased the position of the 
destroyer was extremely perilous. Shot 
and shell fell round her continually, and 
although she replied pluckily her guns 
were no match for those of the German. 
Much damage was done about the deck. 
Two funnels were smashed, some ventila- 
tors and boats had disappeared, and 
several feet of the rail were carried away. 
Worse still, two men were killed outright, 
and six injured. Still the unequal fight 
went on, and unless help came over the 
deserted sea it seemed as if the Ferret 
would have to abandon the chase. 

About four o’clock a shell struck the 
foremost of the two remaining funnels, 
and fragments flew in all directions. 
The man at the wheel was killed 
instantaneously, and Armitage fell, 
severely wounded about the chest and 
shoulders. 

Carter sprang to the wheel and 
simultaneously another shell crashed into 
the engine room. The Sub-Lieutenant 
swore, for the Ferret began to slacken 
speed and eventually stopped altogether. 
In a few moments the Chief Engineer 
came up on the bridge. 

“That last one made a bit of a mess 
down below,” he said, and then noticing 
Armitage lying on the deck added, 
““Good heavens! Is he dead?” 

“No; he was only struck a few 
minutes ago, but he won’t be fit for 
duty again this trip. How long before 
you can patch things up ?” 

“T can get about ten out of her with 
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one engine very quickly, but it’ll be an 
all-night job before we can go anything 
near full speed.” 

“What beastly luck! Get her on 
the move as soon as ever you can, there’s 
a good chap; I don’t want to let that 
other fellow get clean away,” Carter 
said. 

“Neither do I; I'll get my men on 
the job in quick time, and we ought to 
be doing ten and a bit in less than an 
hour.” 

“Good egg! While you’re doing that 
I’ll get the wounded taken below and 
have this stuff cleared away. By Jove! 
they’ve made a mess of us!” 

‘“‘ This is nothing ; one of my engines 
looks like a bally heap of scrap iron,” 
the engineer replied as he descended the 
ladder. 

The enemy had drawn right away 
and her guns were silent. Evidently her 
captain was congratulating himself on 
having beaten off his pursuer, for he did 
not know then what manner of man 
was second in command on the Ferret. 
Some hours later he was enlightened on 
the subject. 

Carter superintended the removal of 
the injured personally, and he had just 
paid a second visit to Armitage when a 
quartermaster approached. 

“Bo’sun wants you on the bridge, 
sir,’ he said, saluting, and the other 
followed him back at once. 

‘‘What’s up, Burke ?”’ 

“ There’s an old tramp coming up 
astern, sir; looks as if she’s a timber 
ship,” was the reply. 

Carter looked at her through his 
glasses, and a scheme by which they 
might hoodwink the German suddenly 
presented itself in his mind. 

“Great Jupiter! How fortunate! 
Signal her to stop, bo’sun!”’ he ex- 
claimed. 

“* Aye, aye, sir.” 

A moment later a shot flew over the 
tramp’s bow, and her skipper brought 
her to a standstill about half-a-mile off 
the Ferret's port beam. The shades of 
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night were creeping over the face of the 
waters, but her deck cargo, stacked 
level with the bridge, could be made out 
easily. 

“What ship is that ?”’ yelled Carter. 

“Swedish ship, Valhalla—St. John’s 
for London,’”’ was the reply in broken 
English. 

“Tm the British destroyer Ferret ; 
I want several hundred planks of your 
timber.” 

‘““Vot for? My cargo is consigned to 
London merchants.” 

“Can’t help that. I want it, and I’m 
going to have it!” 

“Bud dis is piracy! 
vill——” 

“Shut up and don’t waste time; 
you'll get paid for what we take, so 
don’t worry,”’ interrupted Carter. 

“Bud der timber is nod mine; I 
must nod——”’ 

“Don’t argue, d’ye hear? If you 
don’t put a boat in the water at once 
and start ferrying some of those planks 
over here, I’ll blow your bridge away 
just to show I’m in earnest,” was the 
reply, and the tramp skipper wisely 
decided to obey. 

A boat was also launched from the 
Ferret, and several stacks of timber were 
soon piled up on the latter’s deck. With 
the last load was the Valhalla’s captain, 
who had come to receive payment for 
his commandeered cargo. Carter handed 
him a receipt for the goods, which was 
not at all to the Swede’s liking. He 
expected settlement in hard cash, and 
said so with considerable warmth. 

“Money be blowed! D’ye think I go 
about the ocean with enough cash in 
my pocket to buy up cargoes of 
timber ?’’ retorted Carter. 

“Bud vot is dis for? Id is no good 
to me,” expostulated the other, holding 
out the receipt. 

“Tsn’t it? Then sell it to an auto- 
graph collector !”’ 

“T refuse! I vill——” 

“You'll get hurt if you don’t look 
out! Now clear to blazes out of here ; 
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we've got some work to do,” the Sub- 
Lieutenant said, and the skipper got 
into his boat speaking forcibly in his 
mother tongue. Carter did not under- 
stand the language, which, perhaps, was 
just as well. 

Immediately the boat departed Carter 
set all the available hands to work to 
transform the ship. Pieces of timber 
were put on end along the rail at regular 
intervals, and other pieces were lashed 
to them horizontally. This process was 
continued fore and aft both sides of the 
ship. With the aid of canvas, hoop iron 
and wood the remaining funnel was 
increased in length and painted red with 
a black top. A spare spar did duty for 
another mast, and by the time the 
engineer came up and reported the 
engines capable of propelling the ship at 
« reasonable speed, the transformation 
was complete. 

“What in thunder is this rig-out 
for ?”’ asked the amazed mechanic after 
reporting. 

‘““Oh, we’ve been doing a bit in the 
quick-change artist line. This was a 
destroyer when you went down below 
and now she’s a tramp with a deck load 
of timber.”’ 

“Well, I’m blowed!” 

“‘ The only drawback is that the upper 
part of the funnel is made of canvas 
and you'll have to see your men watch 
their dampers or else the bally thing 
will catch fire,’ Carter explained. 

“ That’d give the enemy a shock— 
he’d reckon a blooming volcano was 
after him.” 

“Happy thought, Mac. I’ve been 
wondering what name I’ll have on the 
bow, and now I know: [’ll call her 
Vesuvius 

“Why not make it Etna ; the man’ll 
paint it on quicker.” 

“That’s brainy! Tl send a man 
over the bow right away. Meanwhile, 
you toddle down below and be ready 
for full speed in a quarter-of-an-hour. 
Whatever you do, don’t forget the 
funnel.” 


So the S.S. Etna came into being, and 
in the early hours of the morning she 
was steaming after the German raider 
at a speed which is not usually found in 
tramp ships. 

Daylight broke over the tumbling 
expanse of blue, but there was no sign 
of the enemy, and by eight bells Carter 
began to wonder if the German had 
escaped after all. He knew she could 
not be many miles distant, but exactly 
in what direction was a mystery, as it 
was more than likely she had changed 
her course since last seen from the 
Ferret's bridge. Then a plan whereby 
she might be entrapped occurred to him, 
and he sent instructions to the wireless 
operator to send out a simple message : 
“British steamer, Etna; proceeding 
slowly on account of engine trouble ; 
please report.” 

Within ten minutes a reply was picked 
up from the air asking for the Etna’s 
position. 

“ That’s our friend the enemy, I'll 
wager; any other ship would have 
mentioned name and nationality,” Carter 
muttered as he wrote down the informa- 
tion required. 

No answer was received, and after 
some fifteen minutes he sent orders to 
the Chief Engineer to reduce the speed 
to six knots, for he did not want to get 
too far from the position he had given. 


He felt certain the question had come 
from the enemy, and that the latter 
was racing along at top speed thinking 
an easy victim was within reach. His 
surmise soon proved to be correct. He 
had gone below to have a little chat 
with Armitage who was now somewhat 
recovered, when a quartermaster knocked 
and looked in. 


“Bo’sun says there’s a ship acomin’ 
up. Looks like the enemy, sir,” he said. 


“Right O!” exclaimed the Sub- 
Lieutenant joyously. ‘“‘ Now we'll see 
how our disguise works! The only weak 
point is that we sit rather low in the 
water, but our accident must explain 
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that: I’ll say we’re making water. So 
long, old chap.” 

The stranger proved to be their quarry 
of the previous day, and the destroyer’s 
disguise was so effective that the German 
steamed up without even troubling to 
train a gun upon her. 

“Ship ahoy! Are you the packet 
which is leaking and sent out a call ?”’ 

The German Captain spoke through 
his megaphone, and his English accent 
was perfect. 

Carter answered “ Yes.”’ 

“This ship is His Imperial Majesty’s 
auxiliary cruiser Bremerhaven; leave 
your ship within five minutes, as I 
intend to sink you,’ came from the 
German. 

Carter had previously arranged for the 
engines just to keep steering way on his 
ship, and the helm was put over gently 
so that her bow pointed directly at the 
middle of the enemy’s side. 

“This ship is the British destroyer 
Ferret, and if you don’t surrender within 
three minutes I'll blow you nearer 
heaven than you’re ever likely to get,” 
he replied through his megaphone, and 
as he finished the white ensign blew out 
before the eyes of the astonished Teutons. 

Wild confusion broke out on the 
raider; orders were given rapidly, and 
men were seen running to the guns. 
Carter hailed again. 

“Stop! Train a single gun on me 
and up you go!” 

The German commander was in a very 
awkward predicament. It seemed so 
ignominious to surrender to a little ship 
like the Ferret, and yet what else could 
he do? There was no misunderstanding 
the tone of the Englishman, and it was 
quite obvious that a torpedo could not 
miss at such short range. 

“Time’s up! What’s 
Hurry up!” 

With a gesture of mingled anger and 
despair the German Captain replied—- 


it to be? 


“The fortune of war is against me ; 
I surrender.” 

“Good! You have acted wisely. 
Send a man to haul down your flag and 
then muster all hands on deck.” 


The instructions were duly carried out 
and then followed another command. 


“Now let each man come to the rail 
here and heave his arms overboard.” 


One by one the men advanced flinging 
rifles, revolvers, and cutlasses into the 
sea. 

“Sorry to trouble you, but you and 
your First Lieutenant must come aboard 
here ; be quick, and impress upon your 
remaining officers that the least attempt 
at treachery will result in bullets in you 
and a torpedo in your ship.” 

The two senior Germans came on 
board the Ferret and were locked up, 
after which Carter sent for the chief 
engineer. 

““ How are we off for coal ? ”’ 

“All right, Mr. Carter; why?” 

‘“Well, I reckon we're about nine 
hundred miles form Queenstown, and 
we want to get this prize in as soon as 
we can; what speed shall I order him 
to 

The engineer did a rapid calculation 
on the back of an envelope. 

“Say fifteen.” 

Carter picked up his megaphone again. 

Bremerhaven ahoy ! Set your speed 
at fifteen knots and steer E by S. Don’t 
forget that my men are standing by the 
torpedo tubes all the time.” 

The captured raider obeyed the orders 
implicitly, and the Ferret nosed along 
about a ship’s length astern ready for 
any emergency. In this order they 
eventually made Queenstown, and the 
sight of a German auxiliary cruiser 
entering the harbour convoyed by a 
queer-looking tramp with a deck-load of 
timber must have filled the port officials 
with amazement. 
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“MIKE” 


A REMINISCENCE 


BY A. S. BARROW 


IN his time “ Mike ” played many parts. 
No one knew exactly where he was born, 
but the earliest authentic records display 
the fact that he was first heard of as the 
son of an earth-stopper (and poacher) in 
County Meath. Later he was one of the 
noble army of “‘ wreckers ”’ in the Ward 
Union Country—the gentry who, for 
a consideration will help the lordly 
thruster on his 300-guinea hunter, or the 
Dublin clerk on his hireling, out of that 
perishing big drain cut by the municipal 
authorities, and into which if you get in 
you get under, and can’t get out of 
without a cart-horse and a rope. Later 
again he was second horseman and 
terrier man to the “ Blazers’”’; next, 
assistant landlord-shooter to a band of 
““Moonlighters”’; later again, stud groom 
to a Cockney sportsman with more 
money than he had sound hunters ; 


later yet, head stableman to a dealer ; 
then farrier-sergeant in a Field Battery ; 
and, finally, a full-blown trainer, with a 
gold watch and chain and a vocabulary 
more fully supplied with strange oaths 
and modern instances than any I have 


ever had the luck, or misfortune, 
according to your point of view, to 
come across. 

In appearance Mike was in some ways 
a remarkable man. He had a face on 
him like a half-cooked plum pudding, an 
enormous mouth with two front teeth 
missing, a nose that looked as if it had 
been thrown at him by a second-class 
shot, and an expression in his small 
beady eyes rather like those of a 
dyspeptic pig of half-cunning and half- 
geniality. He had a thick bull-neck, 
close cropped hair, a chin that was 
permanently blue, round shoulders, 
bowed legs, and enormous fists. 

He was as amusing a thief as you 
could wish to meet in a day’s march, 
and if the two talented ladies who have 
drawn the immortal Slipper and 


charmed us with many another clever 
pen-portrait of people who live in the 
dear distressful land of peat, potatoes, 
and potheen, had met him, he would 
have been an enduring joy to them and 
a model of whom they would have made 
a far better picture than I have any hope 
of doing. Mike was my mentor in 
equitation from a very early period in 
my existence, and at telling anyone what 
not to do he was probably the greatest 
adept that ever walked the earth. He 
had a word of censure for most people 
who used to ride in the wake of “‘ thim 
dogs,’ and praise for very few. 

‘““Now don’t ye be afther copyin’ 
Misther Clancy,” he once said. ‘‘ Mebbe 
he’s no fear ; but he’s no hands, no head, 
and a great sthrong vulgar sate.”’ Or 
again, he would say that, “‘ Miss Murphy 
would ride best in an ass cart with a net 
over ut—the way a pig does when he 
can’t help ut.” 

Therefore, if you ever earned even a 
small measure of praise from his lips, 
you might consider that you had passed 
with very high honours in that one of 
the applied sciences that is the most 
difficult to acquire; for few horsemen 
are made, unless they are born—which 
sounds Milesian, but is incontestably true. 

Asa dealer, he hada succés fou amongst 
those who thought they knew better than 
he did, for behind the suave plausibility 
of an oily tongue lurked the guile of a 
whole box full of serpents, and woe to 
the luckless Sassenach who tried to set 
up his “larning”’ and defeat Mike at 
his own game. He was the Machiavelli, 
the Richelieu, of the horse trade, and 
was rarely guilty of that precipitancy 
which has so often put even the most 
ingenuous on his guard and off the deal. 
Say, for instance, Mike was showing the 
intending purchaser a horse with un- 
deniably good shoulders and head and 
neck beautifully set on, but with quarters 
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that were of the order ‘‘ mean,” he 
would start eulogising all his bad points 
and ‘‘ crabbing ”’ his good ones. 

The knowledgeable ’”’ victim would 
nine times out of ten say, ‘‘ But J think 
he’s very good in front.” 

Mike would promptly reply: ‘ Well, 
your honour knows best, av coorse ; 
and if you can sthand his shoulders— 
why, take him away, for there’s no such 
shaped horse in the country elsewhere 
at all!” 

With the cocksure type of buyer he 
sometimes cast prudence to the winds 
and lost his self-control. 

I remember a client of his with whom 
he had a good deal of fun. He was a 
judge of the High Court, who had been 
ordered horse exercise for his liver, and 
he fell into Mike’s clutches, who fitted 
him out with a plain-headed, but entirely 
well-meaning, flea-bitten grey cob that 
had once been the property of a grocer. 
About a week after the goods had been 
delivered the judge sent the horse back 
to Mike with a note to say that he was 
a confirmed runaway, and during the 
day followed his note round to endeavour 
to get Mike to take him back. 

““Phwat’s the matter wid the grey 
pony at all, me lorrd ? ” said Mike. 

“Well, you see,” said his lordship, 
who by the way was the owner of a 
very unlovely maiden sister, ‘‘ the first 
time I rode him he ran away with me for 
several hundred yards ; then I lent him 
to my learned brother, Mr. Justice 
Bagstock, and he ran away with him 
for several miles ; then I put my sister 
on him, and he ran away with her for 
several hours !”’ 

But, even on this evidence, Mike could 
not be persuaded to see that a prima 
facie case for rescinding the contract had 
been made out, and offered to ride the cob 
himself with a hay rope in his mouth. 

Next week his lordship sold him to 
another brother judge who wanted a 
brougham horse, and I believe got one 
entirely to his liking, for the grey had a 
rooted aversion to carrying even such a 


valuable cargo as a future C.J., and was 
only amenable as an ambling pad when 
absolutely ground down with work. 

It is in connection with the turf, 
however, that Mike had some of his 
most interesting and, one might say, 
picturesque adventures. He always 
managed to escape the extreme penalty 
of banishment for life at the hands of 
the long-suffering stewards, for although 
upon certainly two occasions the old 
Scotch verdict of ‘‘non-proven”’ was 
returned there was never a case to go 
to the Rulers of the Turf, and so 
he escaped by that narrow margin of 
safety, commonly known as the “ skin 
of your teeth.” 

It was as a trainer of jumpers at that 
fine sporting centre, C , in the 
province of Bengal, that Mike was at 
the zenith of his fame and did so many 
of those conjuring tricks, feats of sleight 
of hand and triumphs of industry that 
brought him the wherewithal to buy the 
gold watch and chain hereinbefore 
mentioned. He was one of those people 
who had to speak his mind, cost what 
it might, and it was this little failing 
that got him into trouble upon more 
than one occasion. 

Amongst the horses he had in training 
was a jumper, which had been sent out 
from home and about whom the local 
talent knew very little, but Mike a good 
deal. The horse had been started just 
sufficiently often to get him into a 
handicap at about 21 1b. less than he 
ought to have had, if the local custodian 
of the weights and measures had but 
known. He was an undeniably good 
lepper, and as nice a horse as you could 
wish to have between your knees. 

At that time there was a very talented 
gentleman rider in C who, how- 
ever, was far better on the flat than he 
was over the obstacles, or in other words 
had a rooted dislike to doing the 
dangerous. He suffered badly from 
nerves, and could never be persuaded to 
get on to any excepting the patent-safety 
type of horse. On such a jumper as 
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The Stepper, however, the greatest 
coward on earth could hardly feel any 
qualms, for you were quite as safe, and 
a great deal more comfortable, than 
sitting in the grand stand looking on. 

Mike determined to engage this gentle- 
man to ride him, and having “‘heartened’”’ 
Mr. D by letting him ride The 
Stepper in one or two schools, con- 
sidered that he had at last every reason 
to go for the coup for which he had 
waited so long and so patiently. So on 
the fateful day he piled the money on. 
As he was leading The Stepper out 
on to the course with the talented 
Mr. D on his back, he told him that 
he had only to sit there and let the horse 
win as and when he liked. Just before 
Mike let go of the horse’s head, Mr. 
D , who was suffering from an acute 
attack of nerves and stage-fright, leant 
over the horse’s shoulder and said, in a 
voice rendered hoarse and tremulous by 
fear, “‘ Mike, do you think I'll ever get 
round ? 

“Blast ye to flames,’’ said the over- 
wrought Mike; ‘‘and what are ye up 
there for if ye don’t think so?” 

A less nervous and inferior horseman 
would have won easily, but Mr. D——, 
in his dislike to having first fling at any 
obstacle, pulled The Stepper in 
behind the leaders at the third one and 
caused him to “‘ come it ’’ handsomely. 
It is necessary to draw a veil over what 
the trainer said to him when he inter- 
viewed him in the casualty room where 
Mr. D was being doctored for a 
sanguinary nose and a sprained finger. 

On another occasion at the same place 
Mike once honoured the writer by asking 
his assistance to a victory in another 
jump race. The means to the end was 
a cross-grained, washy chestnut horse 
he had with one blind eye and three 
white legs. I had just returned from 
leave in the delectable hills and had 
never seen The Dandy before, but 
Mike assured me that he was a real good 
thing for the race in question, and being 
younger and more foolish than I am now 


I said I should be delighted. As we were 
proceeding out of the paddock, prepara- 
tory to taking part in this memorable 
contest, Mike said to me in a confidential 
whisper : 

““Now, mebbe he'll sthart runnin’ 
away wid ye like a wheel to hell; but 
don’t ye moind um, and don’t ye sthop 
um, for if ye do he’ll be afther sthoppin’ 
his own silf, bad cess to um!” 

Everything went according to informa- 
tion, that is to say, The Dandy was 
about as uncomfortable a ride as you 
could well imagine—only one side to his 
mouth, and an indifferent jumper; but 
as two of the field were not trying (as I 
discovered afterwards), three fell, and 
two were worse than The Dandy 
was, we got home more by good luck 
than good management. At the last 
fence, when victory was a_ virtual 
certainty, it was seriously jeopardised by 
the enthusiastic trainer rushing out on 
to the course and yelling, ‘‘ T’row your 
heart over, sorr, t’row your heart over 
and ye’ll win!’ and as he waved a 
stick in The Dandy’s cunning face the 
chicken-hearted brute nearly stopped; 
but after a terrific skid in the mud and 
a bad scramble landed the other side 
right end up—somehow. Mike would 
never have behaved like this, I feel sure, 
if he had not been overcome by strong 
waters and a comforting sense of patience 
and good generalship rewarded, for he 
had been at considerable pains to make 
The Dandy’s path straight. The 
winner’s price was 15 to 1. 

At a ’chasing meeting in his own land 
Mike, who was a great dispenser of the 
ride called ‘“‘ rocky,” once had a horse 
in a race that was a notoriously sketchy 
jumper, but fast enough to win anyhow 
if only he could be kept on his legs. He 
put his own lad Doolan up to steer him, 
and the riding orders were given some- 
what as follows : 

“Now, Doolan, moind yerself and 
ye'll do well!” 

About half-way round the almost 
inevitable catastrophe happened, and 
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when they brought the mangled and 
gory remains of the wretched Doolan 
back in a horse rug, Mike went up to 
him, and said: 

“Ah, now, Doolan, phwat did Oi tell 
ye? Didn’t Oi tell ye to moind yerself, 
Doolan ? Didn’t Oi implore of ye to 
moind yerself, Doolan ? And did ye do 
it, Doolan Bedad ye did not /” 

That was all the consolation the poor 
‘corpse ’’ got out of it. 

Another adventure of Mike’s with one 
of his jockeys, and this fleeting record of 
the career of a quaint personality shall 
close. It was in India, and the mise en 
scéne a hunter’s flat race, in which Mike 
had a horse that could carry all the 
other competitors and still win; but 
thanks to the careful manner in which 
his career on the turf had been arranged, 
he had not won up till then, and yet 
once again had the handicapper made 
a serious miscalculation as to the weights. 
At that time there was a certain Captain 
X, who was the crack G.R. in India, 
and as it was an event in which only 
‘“‘ Corinthians ’’ were permitted to ride, 
Mike sent him a wire and asked him 
to come down and pilot his horse. The 
gallant captain was one of those who 
thoroughly believed in the old saying, 
“Charity begins at home.”’ Mike’s invest- 
ments were of so lavish an order that it 
caused a rush, and the horse started 
favourite with only one other backed. To 
cut a long tragedy short, the diligent 
Captain X, who never had a fancy for 
short prices, backed the other one and 
managed to get himself left at the post 
on Mike’s representative. Even then it 
ran a moderate second. 

Mike went out to meet Captain X, 
whose manceuvres he had quickly seen 
through, and all the way back to the 
paddock loosed off such a_ furious 
cannonade of winged words of a deep 
hue of red that everyone, including the 
stewards, was positively struck speech- 
less. An intimation was at once conveyed 
to Mike that his presence in the stewards’ 
room would be deemed an honour, if 
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not, indeed, an absolute necessity. Now 
on the stewards’ body at that time was 
a gentleman who was noted throughout 
the land of India for his immense 
command of language. He could swear 
fluently and persuasively in at least 
three tongues besides his own. He was 
also one of those who possessed an 
unquenchable thirst, and as the afternoon 
was a particularly hot one, for it was 
bang in the middle of what is politely 
called the autumn in India, he had been 
taking active measures to supply the 
wastage in tissue which the steaming 
atmosphere had induced. He was told 
that he was wanted to sit on a case at 
once, and as luck would have it was the 
first to arrive. Mike arrived next before 
anyone else, and as he put his bullet 
head in at the door with an expression 
of injured innocence (specially reserved 
for such occasions) on it, the steward 
with the large vocabulary at once opened 
with a torrent of language that was 
absolutely soul-searing. 

““What the blank asterisk dash do 
you want here, you parenthesis blank, 
blank, blank ?’”’ he roared. 

** Plaze, sorr,’’ said Mike with a wicked 
twinkle in his little pig eyes, “ plaze, 
sorr, savin’ yer prisence, Oi’m here 
for usin’ abusive langwidge.” 

Tales of this worthy are as numerous 
as the sands of the seashore, and could 
be multiplied ad infinitum, but as I 
believe he has now passed over to some 
place beyond, and as one would not like 
on the one hand to prejudice his chances, 
if he should happen to be an angel, or, in 
the alternative, intimidate the Manager 
of the Other Department should another 
distinction have, after all, been his, one 
refrains from any further reminiscent 
musings upon a truly great man’s career. 

* * * * * 

Some time afterwards I met Doolan, 
and I said to him— 

‘“So poor Mike’s gone! What did he 
die of ?”’ 

“Ah, he doid of a Tuesday, sorr,”’ 
said Doolan. 
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SPORT WITH THE BRIGANDS OF MACEDONIA* 


BY DAYRELL DAVIES, LATE R.N. 


THE natives of the soil, and a slight 
knowledge of the patois they affect, are 


as essential a study in the pursuit of 
sport as the habits of those animals 


la chasse is organised to pursue. The 
utter neglect of that praiseworthy axiom 
might have cost us pretty dear on our 
trip to the Etropol Balkans, acting as 
we did on that occasion in passive 
defiance of all warnings, naval, military, 
and consulate. 

The new frontier of Northern Greece, 
marching with the land of the unspeak- 
able Turk, has been the hotbed of 
brigandage for very many years past. 
The reason is plain to every anxious 
passer-by. Such universal animosity 
exists between the two nationalities, so 
different in every detail, that both readily 
abstain from suppressing any malefactors 
whose outrages were perpetrated “ over 
the border.” To this alarming in- 
difference is due the whole system of 
brigandage in the Levant. 

The mountain passes from Pelion to 


Olympus, between which peaks the 
frontier lies, have been strategically 
selected as the safest strongholds for all 
retreat; and it is chiefly to these 
generally avoided regions that the bands 
resort until their pursuit be abandoned, 
or until the hue and cry raised after 
any one depredation has been obliterated 
by the news of another 

This slum of Europe is therefore the 
recognised ‘‘ Tom Tiddler’s ground ” of 
all deserving capital punishment in that 
disturbed corner of Europe and Asia 
Minor. Few Turkish officials can be 
depended upon where protection concerns 
other than themselves. Where respon- 
sibility can be shirked with a shrug of the 
shoulders, old friend Kismet has a busy 
time as delegate. 

We had been muzzled with an order 
that no expedition to the mountains 
could be attempted without a guard. 
As the Turkish general politely deferred 
that questionable form of protection 
with the usual chok-borda brigand excuse, 


* It should be noted that this article was written some time back. It is given now because of the 


interest being taken in the country described. 


In many respects_there has been little alteration. 
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we proceeded to kick over the traces 
of this passive obstruction and try else- 
where. Proceeding by rail some eighty 
miles in from the coast, we tackled a new 
vali, who knew not Joseph, and this 
corrupt old gentleman, for the price of 
two pint bottles of English pickles, given 
away with a pound of English tea, 
“swearing he would ne’er consent, con- 
sented,” and a mounted patrol was 
detailed to accompany us_ forthwith. 

We wired our whereabouts to the 
consular office, and started at once out 
of reach of further telegrams. Our 
guide was an active little Frenchman 
connected with the Turkish Customs, 
and possessing a knowledge of the sport 
procurable from the mountain villages, 
fluent in all Levantine jargon, and 
overflowing with accounts of the gibier 
we were shortly to slay. He delayed us 
nearly an hour climbing into his seven- 
league boots, which, to our eye, did not 
look over-promising for Alpine work, 
declaring bravely it was “a la chasse 
comme a la chasse toujours,’ with him. 

We were soon packed, a troop of 
thirteen well-armed men in the saddle, 
with a few led horses carrying the com- 
missariat and ordnance stores, and we 
threaded our way up the bridle paths 
and dried watercourses which owed their 
being to the very snows we were making 
for. 

Five hours’ steady climbing found us 
at the little hamlet of S., much to the 
surprise of its isolated inhabitants. They 
appeared en masse to welcome us 
Britishers in the heartiest way, and a 
finer, manlier set of hardy mountaineers 
it would be difficult to depict. Bronzed 
features, athletic forms, dressed out in 
Greek fustinella and_ silver - braided 
jackets, the women particularly hand- 
some in their fancy dress; they turned 
out to a man to greet us as we approached 
They relieved us of our bags and burdens, 
and treated us even as friends returning 
from a far country. ‘‘ Ccetus dulces, 
valete’’; such holidays remain ever- 
green in our memory, treasures no 
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mortal can destroy, pleasing reminis- 
cences to fall back on in one’s old age, 
until our turn comes to claim a passage 
from the grim old ferryman, and we 
shove off from the bank never to be 
repassed. 

We were conducted to the best cottage 
in the village, the rich man’s dwelling, 
poor at the best. Our guard was located 
in the neighbouring room, horses, mules, 
officers, troopers, “‘ arabadghis ”’ and all. 
A goat was killed for general consump- 
tion, other ‘‘ dapes inempte ”’ they had 
none save a few stale eggs and some 
sour milk. Our fire, situated in the centre 
of our one room, was soon blacking the 
beams with its wood smoke; soup, 
cocoa, tinned beef, and sardines made 
an excellent supper. 

The village of S. had an evil reputation. 
Well out of reach of the Turkish forces 
below, it was a common harbourage for 
disbanded banditti during these winter 
months, when the snowdrifts prevented 
their being taken unawares. We had 
been most solemnly warned about this, 
the Turks declaring an enormous ransom 
would be demanded for British officers 
on active service. These villagers had 
had to feed their share of the band gratis, 
billeted as they had been upon them, 
by order or the chief, throughout the 
idle months of winter, when no travellers 
were afoot worth the taking. These 
worthies refused to eat anything less 
delicate than the flesh of lambs or kids 
if procurable, threatening the village 
with a visit from the whole band when 
the weather opened unless their demands 
were complied with. Such a possibility 
was far too serious a matter to be treated 
with contumely. 

Our unexpected arrival was the secret 
guarantee of our personal safety, before 
any plots could be matured for our 
capture brevi manu we should be safely 
on board again, and to this fact we owed 
our complete security during our three 
nights’ shelter in the wulf’s den. Pursuits 
become habits, even to hunting one’s 
fellow-men. 
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Colonel Synge was taken from his 
chifik or farm at Tricovista, not very 
far distant, by some of the same gang 
that infested S. But without organisa- 
tion they remained to us only wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, and conjointly no match 
for our well-armed little party. Besides, 
once under the roof of these Albanians 
and Wallachians we were the honoured 
guests of a race whose bread-and-salt 
etiquette is as strictly enforced as it is 
amongst the Bedaween. We slept on 
our arms all the same, not that they 
would have been of much use in the dark. 
Colonel Synge’s first intimation of 
capture was a tap at his door at 10 p.m., 
when, after a determined resistance, he 
was eventually smoked out and then 
carried by storm. Lying thus between 
the devil and the deep sea, we could but 
rely on the honourable side of our host’s 
character. Not so the Turkish captain ; 
he had no civilised notions of trusting 
to appearances, and our subsequent 
sport was sadly marred by the close 
attendance of our respective troopers. 
They never let us pass out of sight until 
safely lodged inside the door at which 
they kept sentry. 

More thoroughly useful and, as far as 
their duty is concerned, conscientious 
slaves of an effete Government do not 
exist than the ordinary rank and file 
of the Sultan’s army. Underpaid, if 
they are paid at all, underfed, and shame- 
tully clothed, one great-coat allowed to 
last them their entire period of service, 
they carry out picket and police duties 
in all parts of their wild country in a 
manner creditable to any army in 
Europe. We have found them in the 
remote corners of Asia Minor, sans 
soulters, sans culottes, often in rags, living 
on the smell of an oily rag or a raw onion, 
trying their best to preserve order 
where their own miserable officials have 
brought shame and disgrace upon their 
tarnished colours. Good men and true 
as their Government is corrupt and 
rotten, eaten out by intrigue and the 
sordid sweating system its individuals 
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adopt whenever placed in a position of 
trust by the Father of all the Faithful, 
well may the soldiery sink into a state 
of apathy, and cry aloud at each setting 
of the sun to awake Allah Bismillah, for 
peradventure he sleepeth. 

Saddlebags of plaited goats’ hair, 
de lana caprina, are not the downiest of 
pillows, nor were we left intact by 
multitudinous fleas. ‘‘ Boot and saddle ”’ 
found us busy at 5 a.m., hotting up 
cocoa, sorting cartridges, and stowing 
our lunch on a spare mule; then under a 
drizzling rain we were led out before 
daylight, all rather sad, some sulky and 
correspondingly silent, to face the pelting 
of this pitiless storm. 

Seven thousand feet was registered by 
our aneroid before we came to our 
preserves, all done on foot, armed and 
accoutred. Our guide alone bestrided 
a mule. His heavy sea-boots had worn 
him out, added to other impedimenta, 
and to all our interjections of impatience 
and foot-weariness he responded with a 
cheery ‘“‘ Mais courage, mes amis, 
courage! Nous sommes déja arrivés 
which only added mild insult to injury. 

We mounted ridge after ridge of 
glorious mountain scenery, the air crisp 
and fresh, savoury to the nostril, frozen 
patches of autumnal snow lighting up 
the open glades, leaving plane tree and 
maple, chestnut and oak, and at last 
reaching a grand forest of beech and 
bracken with clumps of Coniferze to add 
to the effect. 

The mist which enshrouded certain 
parts of the trail was soon dispersed by 
the rising sun. We cried a halt at the 
edge of the forest quite on the summit of — 
Mount Houmea, and strung out at once 
for our first drive. Thirty-one guns did 
we muster at the cover side—a motley 
crew indeed. English and French in 
tweeds and homespun, Turkish soldiery 
topped with the fez, white-petticoated 
Albanians in fustian and fustinella, big- 
bagged Bulgars with silver buttons, 
shepherds, wood-cutters, and charcoal- 
burners in sheep and goatskins of the 
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wildest but most picturesque appearance 
—all armed with quaint flintlocks and 
percussions, pistols and yataghans. 

Organisation there was none, only 
seven men condescended to beat the 
dripping beech-scrub, and all wanted to 
secure the likeliest post. Direction of 
wind was never entered in their journals, 
but they were all as keen as needles. 
Their pride intercepted their sport, of 
argument they would have none! 
Ignorant of their Bulgar patois, we were 
unable to advise or attempt the control 
of such independent Bashi Bazouks. A 
more vociferous, undisciplined crew could 
not have been collected. The seven 
beaters, dividing into two parties for 
mutual guidance and protection, walked 
up both sides of the vale, each in single 
file but together, shouting their weird, 
harmonious cow-calls and making the 
best of their way through the thickly 
wooded valley. To chance was left the 
direction the game was to break, and 
as we only lined one side of the covert, 
whatever showed over our crest of the 
ridge was purely accidental. The guns 
were extended at about 200 yards’ 
interval, out of sight: of each other in 
most cases, but even then rather too 
adjacent for ball practice. 

Our first anxiety was to conceal our 
protecting attaché ; too obdurate to be 
disposed of, we first removed his Snider 
carbine and then the white handkerchief 
round his fez, and at last persuaded him 
to hide behind the massive trunk of a 
fallen giant. We then selected a spot 
just wide of the trail, evidently a well- 
used run by pig and deer, squatted low 
on the root of a tree, and peered through 
the wet mist. No objects could be seen 
distinctly at anything over twenty yards, 
even when clear of the dense beech scrub. 

Meanwhile the beaters could be heard 
far below, their long-drawn howls coming 
and going in the fog, sounds weird enough 
to frighten everything for miles around 
out of the covert. The jump, jump, 
jump of a heavy deer made us quite 
forget how wet and cold we were getting ; 


clutching our smoothbore we wondered 
whether out gabardine suit was a match 
for the tree trunk on which we were 
silently sitting. But nose comes before 
eyesight in a mist on the hill, and the 
tainted fog disclosed our proximity the 
same instant as the animal sprang into 
sight. Too indistinct to fire at, his 
great white chest offered a hazy target 
to draw a bead on, and before even the 
gun could be steadied to the shoulder, 
one startled bound took him back into 
cover. 

As the phantom hart vanished like a 
dream, we were aroused by so loud a 
calling we fancied the brigands were 
on us; it was only Abrahim Bey 
attracting our attention to the disappear- 
ing deer, which at once broke into a hard 
gallop along the slope. We could have 
shot our noisy jack-in-the-box for 
altering the line of this fine beast, more 
especially as he would have passed 
within shot of where we afterwards 
found the next gun in ambush. We 
waited in vain till the drive was over ; 
but luck had departed from our side, 
not to return at all during that expedi- 
tion. The next gun W. had fired at a 
roebuck a single shot, but the bullet was 
placed rather far back, and the game 
little buck held on for some miles before 
he was found by a wily beater. This 
Esau proved to be a cunning hunter, 
skilfully tracking the slot and occasional 
drops of blood without the aid of a dog, 
until he had worked out the puzzle and 
come up to his quarry. Nature had 
educated him from his youth up to 
supplement his wretched living by his 
knowledge of woodcraft, for by trade he 
was a charcoal-burner. His lessons had 
not been wasted. “‘ Fortunatus et ille 
qui novit agrestes ! ” 

The beaters had also fired several 
shots at pig breaking back, the old boars, 
cunningly enough, refusing to face the 
open with their sounders behind them, 
the breeze blowing off the ridge being 
contaminated by the strong scent of 
man. Armed with their very questionable 
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firelocks, loaded with Turkish Régie 
powder (barely fit for squibs) behind a 
handful of slugs, the beaters knew them- 
selves no match for an angry boar, of 
all animals the most courageous. A 
wolf, large though solitary, was never 
passed by on the other side. Several 
times did they own to having shirked 
a sounder of pig when led by a grizzly 
old boar; and these were bold hunters 
of all manner of game, sans peur if not 
sans veproche, and not likely to err on 
the side of discretion. One gun reported 


of our desperadoes, we devoted our lunch- 
hour to drawing plans on the snow, our 
guide interpreting how beating should 
be carried out in its simplest form. 
This pantomimic display was treated 
with roars of ribald laughter, loud 
enough to disturb every head of game 
from Houmea to high Olympus; and 
their merriment was so genuine, so 
hearty, we were fain to join in, fashed 
as we were. 

We sadly recalled a sambur drive we 
had taken part in fifteen years before, 


THE GUNS WERE EXTENDED AT ABOUT 200 YARDS’ INTERVAL 


a fine stag having broken close to his 
post ; he had missed him clean, and his 
neighbour had followed suit. Their six- 
foot bundooks were incapable of a pattern 
at the running deer, and still less at the 
wild animal on the jump. 

A second drive moved more roebuck 
the wrong way, and the same_grand- 
headed stag again faced the open, 
bravely running the gauntlet of other 
firelocks, but selecting those handled by 
the Régie powder brigade with penetra- 
trating discrimination. 

Disgusted with the disorderly state 


organised and conducted by the Sultan 
of Johore, through some of the stiffest 
jungle the tropics can produce. Not 
a man out of place, portions of the forest 
enclosed with cane snares, the game 
driven to the six guns well posted in the 
open glades, and the work admirably 
executed ; temperature 89° F. in the 
shade; latitude 1°N. To make it 
complete the finest head was secured by 
his Excellency the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements, for whom the sport 
was intended. 

Here, with a bracing atmosphere of 
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30° F., over crisp snow, through covers 
open enough to render it facile pre- 
serving one’s line, where the guns them- 
selves divided the spoil amongst their 
own families, success was marred by 
the ignorant arrogance of these haughty 
Turks. 

Little use was it shedding tears such 
as angels weep over the slovenly habits 
of these hill robbers. Not knowing ten 
words of their lingo, our remonstrance, 
““disce aut discede,” fell wide of the 
mark, and as far as we personally were 
concerned, not a trigger was touched 
from first to last. 

Our third drive was a little more 
satisfactory, but the beaters were too 
slow starting, and the old stag, now 
thoroughly on the alert, broke covert like 
an old Jack hare directly they began 
and trotted across the open meadow 
where we had just had lunch, Two of 
the troopers instantly opened with their 
Sniders at an almost impossible range ; 
adjusting their sight and judging their 
distance were mere details not mentioned 


in their drill-book, so their fire was 
directed rather handy to the beaters, and 
did no harm to the grand stag that had 
pulled up short to watch the proceedings. 


He carried a royal head, and had 
evidently been hunted more than once 
before. His respect for the musketry 
course Abrahim and Yousouf had passed 
through could not have been increased. 
But their noisy shouts annoyed him 
most, and must have put him in mind of 
the midnight howl of his silent enemy, 
Brer Wolf ; so he calmly cocked his tail 
and trotted over the ridge back into the 
very forest whence he came. 

Another two-year-old stag, afraid to 
break in the face of such a fusillade, was 
pushed along by the beaters right up to 
the guns, Winding danger close ahead, 
he hesitated in his broken canter, and 
stopped in a thicket just twenty yards 
short of the next man to us. We watched 
the gun pitched up and the trigger dwelt 
on till a fairer chance was presented ; 
but the motion was enough; a deer’s 
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eyesight is better than ours, and the 
white haunches were in the act of 
vanishing when a spherical ball was 
lodged just clear of the spine but too. 
high to be effectual. The blow on his 
counter twisted him round, then, making 
downhill in tremendous jumps, he came 
face to face with a sporting Snider held. 
ready and steady, and his race was run. 
The heavy bullet caught him fair in 
the chest, and, expanding inside, 
destroyed all that was vital, bringing 
him headlong to earth. 

Of all service weapons we prefer the 
old Snider for big game; the shock is 
severe and its result immediate. No 
hanging about after wounded animals 
once fairly hit by the *577 bore, and the 
heavy 480 grs. bullet will bring an 
elephant to his knees. Not so with the 
Martini; we tried the two rifles together 
on heavy cattle once for experiment, 
and we have since lost many head of 
wild game hit by the latter. The 
trajectory of the Snider renders it un- 
serviceable at long range, but how many 
shots at game does one ever risk over 
200 yards? Our opinion of the Lee- 
Metford, which we never tried on bone 
and muscle, is against that weapon ; 
the pencil-bullet would wound many a 
pig or deer, which with their marvellous. 
vitality would be lost to the hunter, and 
still fall a prey to hyena or wolf. On 
active service it is yet almost untried, 
though the Boers may know something 
about its stopping power. Experto 
crede ! 

A large silver-grey wolf was added to 
the bag by the bundook of a busy beater. 
A shepherd himself, it must have been 
a grim satisfaction to him, while 

In summer’s heat and winter’s cold 

He fed his flock and penned the fold. 
pursuing his lonesome task by night 
amongst the wild pasturages on Mount 
Houmea. In Macedonia flocks are still 
fed by the light of the moon. 

This wolf lolloped past the very next 
pair of guns to us, and was clean missed. 
by them both ; turning short, he headed 
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back through the beaters, and was met 
at close quarters with a shower of slugs 
that crashed through both shoulders and 
killed him at once. His epitaph, “‘A 
tergo lupus!’’ These hungry wolves, 
like starving men, possess little con- 
science when pinched; driven from 
these lofty forests by the winter snow, 
they pack in sixes and sevens, and not 
only pull down outlying cattle in the 
plains but make short work of the huge 
shepherd dogs bred to protect them. 
Caught single-handed, the dogs are 
broken up as readily as Reynard himself 
would be when run into by the Beaufort 
badger-pies. 

That finished the day ; we had a long 
trudge home down the mountain trails, 
arriving after dark well pleased with our 
surroundings. ‘“ Tired nature’s sweet 
restorer ’’ soon banished all thoughts of 
banditti from our minds, and the friendly 
disposition of our fellow-hunters, who 
sampled a night-cap of our “best 


Scotch,”’ made us scorn such aspersions 


thenceforth. 

The next day the same routine was 
carried out over “fresh woods and 
pastures new,” but without success. The 


beating was even worse than before, and 
though several head of game were 
sighted, none was secured. We gave 
all our spare ammunition to our hosts 
at S.; it is to be hoped they have since 
discharged it on a legitimate errand! 
“Gratia gratiam parit!’’ Our parting 
was genuine and pathetic; our leave 
was up, their little fiesta was at an end ; 
to meet again under the same 
happy conditions was not to be. 
Unforeseen events in the past few years 
have blighted that blossom of sport in 
a land so convulsed by disorder as that 
now groaning under the Crescent and 
the Star. To the relief of our worthy 
Consul-General we had no absentees 
to report as missing on our return to 
Salonica. We sent him a haunch of 
venison from our spike buck; but, do 
what we could, we could never get him 
to sanction another expedition in such 
questionable company. The little 
village was soon obliterated from view 
by two feet of snow, and it is to be 
hoped the liberal backsheesh we bestowed 
broadcast prevented the honorary 
members of S. indulging in their nefarious 
industry for the rest of that winter at least. 
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OF THE GREAT WAR 


BY MARGARET PEDLER 
Author of “The Seclusion of the King,” “The Evolution of Betty,” &c., &c. 


JILL MATURIN was seated in a big 
armchair drawn to one side of the great 
log-piled hearth and her husband stood 


beside her, an open telegram in his hand. 


Click! click! the shining knitting 
needles flickered in the firelight as her 
fingers deftly plied them and the khaki- 
coloured sock that dangled from them 
lengthened visibly. 

“Well, the War Office people have 
accepted the car,”’ said the man soberly, 
“so as all the horses are gone too you'll 
have to get about the country as best 
you can for a bit, Jilly. I'll buy a little 
two-seater as soon as possible, and. I'll 
look out for a small pony and trap for 
you as well.” 

“You needn’t worry about me, 
Robin,” answered Jill. “I’m glad— 
glad that you gave them all our horses 
and offered them the car. When I think 
of all those brave men of ours are 
enduring out in the trenches I feel as 
if nothing—nothing in the world were 
too much for us stay-at-homes to do. 
They’re risking their lives for the country 
and it’s up to us to help them all we can. 
Oh!” she finished in a little flurry of 
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enthusiastic patriotism, positively 
makes me feel better just to know that 
we are denying ourselves a little—going 
without something for Old England.” 

Robin smiled at the small excited face. 

“ That’s the right spirit, Kiddy,’ he 
said, nodding. 

The Maturins had truly done their 
duty since that awful 4th of August 
when the great cannon—that had been 
booming in imaginary attack upon our 
shores these many years—at last began 
to speak in deadly earnest. They were 
wealthy people, and out of their abund- 
ance they had given bountifully. The 
erstwhile well-filled stables now stood 
empty, a big cheque bearing the name 
of Maturin had gone to swell the National 
Relief Fund, and a constant stream of 
blankets, mufflers and socks wound its 
steady way from Redesdale Cottage to 
headquarters. And now the car as well 
was promised, and Mrs. Maturin, the 
wife of the wealthiest man in the district, 
would have to make her journeys on foot 
like other less well-dowered folk. 

That’s the right spirit, Kiddy,” said 
her husband. 
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Jill freed her ball of wool from the 
chair leg with which it had become 
entangled before she answered. 

“Well, there’s nothing more we can 
do now except to keep .on sending out 
warm things.” 

Robin was silent for a moment. 
he spoke hesitatingly. 

“ There is . . one thing more . . if you 
were willing.” 

“One thing more ? 
can I do?” 
“ Kiddy 
volunteer ? ”’ 

The knitting needles clicked and 
tinkled to the floor as fill’s hands 
loosed their hold of them and clasped 
convulsively. 

“Let you . 
stammered. 

“Not as a ranker, dear—I could get 
a commission. I went all through the 
South African war, you know.” 

“T don’t care whether you could go 
as an officer or as a private . . only it’s 


Then 


Why, what more 


if you would let me 


. let you . . enlist ?”’ she 


worse as an officer—you run more risks. 


But I won’t let you go, Robin—I 
couldn’t, dear!’’ she wailed. ‘“‘ Promise 
me that you won’t think of it again ? 
Promise me! ”’ 

Robin’s grey eyes grew very tender as 
he looked at her. 

“Sweetheart, you are ready to do 
anything to help, aren’t you? ”’ 

“And have we not done?” she 
demanded fiercely. ‘‘ I’m not boasting, 
Robin, dear,’”’ she went on again more 
gently, “but haven’t we given every- 
thing we could—money and horses and 
clothes—everything ? ” 

“ Everything except—one thing. And 
that’s the thing that’s wanted most, 
Kiddy—men. Our horses and clothes 
are useless without the men to ride ’em 
and wear ’em. jill, dear, what the 
country’s asking for is men. Won’t you 
give your man?” 

“No, no!” she cried, shuddering, as 
pictures rose in her mind of the tall 
buoyant figure she loved lying prone 
upon the battle-field . . of the brave grey 


eyes that never looked at her without 
love shining in their depths, closed in 
the sleep from which there might not be 
awakening. “No, no! Robin, it’s not 
for the married men to volunteer—the 
single men must go first. Only . . if 
things were dveadful would the married 
men have to volunteer.” 

“ Dear, don’t use the words ‘ have to’ 
—we want to.” 

“Not married men,” reiterated Jill. 

“ Kiddy, there are two sorts of married 
men. There’s the man who earns the 
bread his wife and children eat, who, if 
he volunteered, would leave them in very 
straightened circumstances with a hard 
battle ahead for the woman he loves. 
That man isn’t called for—yet. And 
pray God he never may be! But there’s 
the other sort of married man—such as 
Iam. If I went and if—if anything 
happened .. .” 

“Don’t, Robin!” 
pitifully. 

He laid his big kind hand over her 
small trembling one. 

“T want you to see it just as I do, 
dear,” he pleaded. “If things went 
awry and I got my notice to quit out 
there—why, you'd still be safe and cared 
for, and have no financial anxiety. 
And—there are no kiddies to think 
about.’”’ He stifled a sigh, and he never 
saw the dawn-flush rise in his wife’s 
downbent face. There was a secret—a 
tender beautiful possibility that she 
dreamed of—but she would not tell him 
yet; no, she would not tell him till 
she was quite, quite sure. 

“Won't you let me go, Jill? I hate 
to be here, kicking my heels about doing 
nothing when the country—the dear old 
country—wants me.” 

“No, Robin. No—I couldn’t !”’ 

“Dear, I volunteered for South 
Africa.” 

“ You weren’t married then.” 

“And came through without a 
scratch.” 

“No, Robin, don’t ask me. 
say yes.” 


Her voice shook 


Ill never 


: 
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Just then a neat white - aproned 
maid opened the door and announced 
“Madame de Mauvigny.” Relieved at 
the interruption both the Maturins rose 
eagerly to greet the newcomer. It was 
a very erect, stately little old lady who 
entered the room. With her silvery hair 
piled high on her dainty old head and the 
dark alert eyes beneath her finely pencilled 
brows, she might have stood for the 
picture of some old French marquise of 
bygone times. 

“My dears, my dears, how are you 
both ?” she said, giving a hand to each 
and speaking with no trace of foreign 
accent—excepting perhaps for the very 
crisp and perfect enunciation so rarely 
to be found among the English. 

“And how are you both ? ” 


Robin stooped and kissed the still 
beautiful old hand she had extended to 
him. 

“Very delighted, as ever, Madame, to 
see you here again,”’ he said. 

“Chut, Robin, you gay flatterer!” 
replied the old Frenchwoman, plainly 
delighted. ‘“‘You are a courtier manqué.” 

“Alas! Madame de Mauvigny, this 
uncouth bustling century of ours doesn’t 
allow one any scope,”’ sighed Robin. 

“And you, my child ? ” continued the 
old lady, turning to Jill. ‘“ Busy, as 
usual, I see, with your good work for 
the brave soldiers. Oh, it is terrible— 
but terrible—this war! It is 1870 over 
again—only far, far worse. I know— 
I who came here to these shores for 
shelter—a refugee—after that dreadful 
time.” 

Jill poured out tea and handed a cup 
to Madame de Mauvigny. 

“And what do you think, Madame,” 
she said, ‘‘ here is this husband of mine 
wanting to go away and leave me alone 
in the middle of it all!” 

“To leave you, chérie! But how is 
that ?”’ 

“He wants to volunteer,” burst out 
Jill. 

The old Frenchwoman’s eyes rested 
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kindly on Robin’s face and she nodded 
wisely. 

“Ah, yes; ah, yes! It is just what I 
should have expected from this so brave 
gargon. And you will let him go?” 
“No, of course I won’t. Why should 


he go? They are not asking for married . 


men. Besides, he went all through the 
South African war. He’s served his 
country. He’s done his share.” fill 
spoke passionately. 

“Ah, my dear child, while we live 
we may not say ‘It is done—I have 
served my country.’ La patrie—your 
country—asks your service always. The 
motto is ‘ I serve,’ not ‘ I have served.’ ”’ 

“That’s just it, Madame de Mauvigny,” 
said Robin. ‘And just because I’ve 
served before I’m fitter to be of service 
now.” 

“T shall never agree to your going,” 
asserted Jill. 

“ And I shan’t go against your wish, 
Kiddy—though heaven knows I’m aching 
to be gone.” 

“Wait awhile, wait awhile,” said 
Madame de Mauvigny. “This dear 
child here ’’—pressing Jill’s hand and 
smiling—‘ she will not always say ‘ no.’ 
She has not thought about it yet—you 
must give her time. The idea is all too 
new.” 

“T have thought about it. And do 
you imagine that all the thinking in the 
world will make me readier to risk my 
husband’s life ? ”’ 

Mon enfant,’ Madame de Mauvigny 
spoke very gently, “if all women were 
like you—what then? Every man at 
the front is somebody’s loved one— 
brother, lover, husband may be. Yet 
they have given them. Oh, the courage 
—the wonderful, marvellous courage of 
these women !” 

Jill’s face was hidden, and Madame de 
Mauvigny’s kind old hand passed lightly, 
tenderly over the bent head. 

“‘ Le bon Dieu watches over them all, 
cherie,’ she went on; ‘“ the men who 
are fighting out there—and the women 
who love them.” 
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A sob burst from Jill’s throat. 
“Tt’s no good. I can’t do it. 
let him go!”’ 


I can't 


Six weeks had passed —six black 
miserable weeks. 

For Robin, although he had yielded to 
his wife’s decision, chafed unutterably 
against his forced inaction, and Jill, 
though she would not swerve from her 
resolve to keep him with her, knew that 
he fretted over it. And day by day as 
the fortunes of the war surged to and 
fro the knowledge deepened and the 
call—the call to make her sacrifice—rang 
ever more insistently in her ears. And 
then a thread of gold shot suddenly 
across the grey warp of the dreary days. 
The beautiful secret that lay hid in her 
heart became a_ glorious, wonderful 
certainty . . le bon Dieu of dear old 
Madame de Mauvigny was sending Jill 
the crowning gift of all! And with that 
knowledge came another thought. This 
—this promise for the future—would 
surely put an end to Robin’s thoughts 
of going to the war. The cords of love 
that bound him to his wife and home 
would be immeasurably strengthened, 
and he would realise the bitter lack his 
death on the battle-field might mean to 
the little new soul that even now had 
started on its journey earthward from 
the great unknown beyond. Surely, Jill 
thought, it was /e bon Dieu himself who 
had put into her hand this weapon— 
forged of love—wherewith to fight her 
cause. 

She must tell Robin—tell him to-day ; 
but first she thought she would take 
counsel with old Madame de Mauvigny— 
the wise, great-hearted old woman who, 
since the death of Jill’s own mother, had 
been a second mother to her. She was 
welcomed with delight. 

“ Mon enfant! It is good to see you! 
And,” looking smilingly at Jill’s muddy 
little boots, ‘‘ you have walked all the 
way?” 

“We have 


nothing to drive at 


present,’’ answered Jill. ‘‘ Robin gave 
our whole stud to the Government. But 
that doesn’t worry me in the least, dear 
Madame de Mauvigny. I am fond of 
walking. Only—only I was sorry to 
let my dear old mare Starlight go. She 
was such a darling.” 

“Ah, you have given of your best— 
vou and Robin.” 

Jill flushed a little. 

“Not quite. I didn’t give quite my 
best—I couldn’t spare Robin... And now, 
less than ever.” 

“Less than ever?” 

Jill stooped and whispered something. 

The old Frenchwoman’s eyes shone 
through a sudden mist. 

“My little Jill bien-aimée!—le bon 
Dieu te benisse !”’ 

you see,” continued Jill after a 
pause,” it is quite out of the question 
now for Robin to think of volunteering 
for the front.’’ Then as no answer came 
she added, a trifle impatiently, “ Isn’t 

“Ts it?” said the old lady slowly. 
“Ts it? There is more—much more— 
to consider now, dear Jill. You have 
to answer to the little one God is 
sending.”’ 

“To answer ? 

“Yes, chérie. The little one; he 
will live to read about the great—the 
terrible war, and he will ask you ‘ And 
my father?’ 

Jill was silent. 

“You have great gifts for the little 
one, my Jill. His heritage—to be 
handed down to him—the heritage of a 
great endurance, a great courage. This 
you can give him or” She paused, 
then began afresh. ‘‘ Will you rob your 
son of the honour which may be his 
father’s ? And will you rob- your 
husband of the reverence that his son 
might hold him in?” 

““ But—but Robin could tell him, when 
he was old enough to understand, that I 
would not Jet him go.”’ 

“And do you think, chérie, that our 
brave Robin is ever going to let his son 
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believe his mother—flinched ? No, no; 
Robin will shoulder all the shame 
himself. Listen, my child, I have been 
through it all before you and I know the 
way is bitter. In 1870 I had my adored 
husband — oh, but the noblest of 
husbands, mon Philippe—and two dear 
sons. Within three months, chérie, they 
were all gone—all killed. First Philippe 
and my eldest son together—the same 
day. And then Pierre—my little, little 
Pierre, my baby. He was only nineteen 
when he fell. And though the whole of 
my world was empty of my dear ones, 
I could not grudge them to la patrie— 
to France. And how much less should 
I have grudged the sacrifice had there 
been but a little child—my son’s son— 
to whom I could have handed on their 
noble memories, to whom I could have 
given so glorious an inheritance of 
courage and devotion.”” She paused, then 
added, softly, “‘ Think it over, my Jill.” 

A couple of hours later Jill was stand- 


ing by her husband in the dusky firelight. 
His arms were round her and his cheek 
rested upon the shining braids of her hair. 
“My wife,”’ he murmured, with infinite 
tenderness. ‘‘ My beloved!” 


Jill raised her head. 

‘ And so you see, dear,” she whispered, 
“T must let you go. It wouldn’t be fair 
to you..or to—the little son—to keep 
you here.”” She bravely brushed away 
persistent tears. ‘“‘ You do see, dear, 
don’t you?’”’ Her voice broke. 

Robin held her a little way off from 
him and looked into the dim blue eyes. 

“Yes, sweetheart, I do see—that I 
have the pluckiest woman in the kingdom 
for my wife, God bless her!” 


Two months later the newspapers 
contained the following carefully censored 
message :— 

“ Captain Robin Maturin of the 
has been recommended for the Victoria 
Cross for conspicuous bravery at ; 
Captain Maturin, who came safely 
through the South African war, has been 
less fortunate this time and has left an 
arm behind him in France. He has been 
invalided home. He was met on his 
arrival by his wife, a lady who has been 
untiring in her efforts to assist the 
comfort of our soldiers at the front.”’ 

So, after the sacrifice, the great reward. 


SKOPLJE,. 


OLD SERBIAN MONASTERY USED AS A HOSPITAL 


THE HEART OF NEW SERBIA 


BY ALICE AND CLAUDE ASKEW 


Salonika. 
“It was among those mountains over 
there our Serbian friend pointed 
as he spoke—‘“that an adventurous 
English lady, Miss Stone, was captured 
by brigands not many years ago. 
Perhaps you may remember the parti- 
culars, for there was a tremendous fuss 
about it at the time, and in the end a 
heavy ransom had to be paid.” 

Vaguely we recalled the incident 
referred to, and we gazed with increased 
interest at the long range of dark hills 
which we were approaching. Certainly 
they did not offer a_ particularly 
hospitable appearance. Practically 
treeless, their lower slopes were clothed 
with thick shrubby growth and rank 
grass, while beyond, they rose, tier upon 
tier, to rocky, bare and precipitous 
heights. 

That is the general character of the 
mountains in New Serbia. The spot 


where Miss Stone was taken—of course, 
in Turkish days,—lies on the route to 
Tetora, and very far from civilisation ; 
but if you should enter the country by 
rail from the south—as you would, 
travelling from Salonika—you would 
have plenty of opportunities of studying 
the typical rugged scenery of this, till 
lately, little visited hinterland of 
Turkey—now Turkey no longer. 

For New Serbia, as it is now called— 
though “old”’ Serbia would be a more 
suitable appellation, since the Serb ruled 
here before the Turk was known in 
Europe—has never been a happy hunting 
ground for the tourist. How could it 
be so when an armed escort was 
absolutely necessary if you wished to 
penetrate inland beyond a few miles. 
from Salonika ? To-day you may travel 
as you please on Serbian soil and run 
nothing beyond the ordinary risks, so 
there is no reason why towns like Skoplje 
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and Bito.j should not, in the near future, 
receive the attention that they deserve. 

Probably you would not find one 
person in a hundred who has ever heard 
of Skoplje and Bitolj; the Turkish 
names, now used no more—Uskiib and 
Monastir—are less unfamiliar, since the 
Balkan War of 1912-13 brought them 
into some prominence, while during the 
terrible winter of 1914-15 the names of 
these towns, Uskiib especially, were 
spoken with bated breath because of 
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But hospital reports, as a rule, are 
content with recording hard facts. 
There is much that you may like to know 
but which you will search for in vain 
in the published articles. From every 
point of view New Serbia is a country 
that merits your attention. Let us take 
you by the hand and show you some, 
at least, of its most salient features. 
We have come to it by way of Salonika. 
That is practically the only way just 
now, though perhaps, if you chose to 


SKOPLJE. 


the horrors of plague and sickness which 
were known to be rife within their walls. 
Curiously enough, it is because of 
these very horrors that New Serbia— 
with Uskiib, or Skoplje, as its heart— 
is no longer the terra incognita that it 
was. A bitter cry for help went up, 
and it was speedily and efficiently 
responded to. The spectre of typhus, 
if not actually laid, has at least been 
controlled, and England knows some- 
thing of Skoplje from the many hospital 
reports that have been sent home. 


BUFFALOES RESTING 


risk the dangers of the Adriatic, with a 
long and dangerous journey to follow 
in ox-wagons or upon mule back, you 
might reach your destination by way 
of Montenegro or even Albania; but if 
you have no special mission in either of 
these countries and are in a hurry to 
reach your destination you will certainly 
choose the open route. 

You will, of course, spend a few days 
in Salonika, the ‘‘ coveted town,”’ which 
has passed through so many historical 
vicissitudes. You will visit its mosques, 
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most of them, since the Greek occupation, 
converted to the use of the Eastern 
orthodox church ; bargain in its bazaars, 
lose yourselves in its queer, cobble-paved 
alleys where, if you are an artist, you will 
find subjects for your brush at every 
turn, and bask in a boat upon the 
beautiful bay from whence, upon one 
side, you will have the finest view 
possible of the town as it climbs the 
hillside to the ancient fort, now a prison, 
upon its summit ; while, upon the other, 
more distant, you will admire, should 
the day be clear, the bold finely-cut 
outline of Mount Olympus. 

There is much for the sightseer in 
Salonika; much that is new, much that 
is old, much that is beautiful, and, be 
it admitted, not a little that, to Western 
ideas, is ugly and offensive; but as our 
destination is New Serbia we will delav 
in Greece no longer than we need. 

Two lines of railway will take you into 
Serbia. One goes to Monastir and no 


further, the other is the main line by 


which you may travel to Belgrade, thus 
traversing the country from end to end. 
For about a couple of hundred miles of 
such a journey you would be in what 
was Turkish territory until it was lost 
in the recent war and handed back to 
Serbia from whom it had been wrenched 
some five hundred years ago. 

It takes about twelve hours to reach 
Skoplje ; an absurd time considering the 
distance to be traversed, but it is a 
single line, and you must remember that 
the country is at war. You may be held 
up for as much as an hour at a time at 
any of the small stations en route in 
order to allow some goods train, probably 
carrying war material, to pass you by. 
But you won’t grumble at this; there 
is always plenty of life and character to 
be studied, plenty to be seen to while 
away the time. 

Supposing, for instance, that a delay 
occurs at Strumitza, which is close to the 
Bulgarian frontier. Here you may have 
the fact of the war very forcibly 
impressed upon you. Close to the station 


you will find about a hundred graves, 
recently dug and set in rows, each with 
its little wooden cross. They are the 
graves of Serbian soldiers and civilians 
who were treacherously attacked and 
slaughtered, only a few months ago, by 
Bulgarian Comitajis who, doubtless 
inspired by German agents, made a 
sudden raid across the frontier. And 
the most horrible part of it is that they 
were not merely killed: they were cruelly 
tortured and mutilated—you can hear 
the story if you wish from one of the 
station officials who witnessed it all and 
only escaped with his life by some lucky 
chance. 

What are these Comitajis ? In Turkish 
times they were to be found in all the 
subject states, an irregular soldiery, 
waging a constant guerilla warfare 
against their hated rulers. In Serbia 
they came into being as the “‘ Hydooks ”’ 
about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, when Serbian independence was 
first lost. At this time, and for four 
hundred years after, the unhappy Serbs 
had no rights or privileges, and were 
utterly at the mercy of the Turkish 
landlords and _ officials. The only 
protection they ever received was from 
these Hydooks, irreconcilable insurgents 
who were regarded by the Turks as 
brigands and by the Serbs as national 
heroes, their deeds being glorified and 
commemorated in many of the ballads 
which are still sung to-day. When 
caught by the Turks they were merci- 
lessly impaled alive. 

The Hydooks were without central 
leadership, while the Comitajis of to-day 
are better organised. That they should 
have attacked the Serbians is easily 
understood when one recalls the hatred 
that was engendered in the second 
Balkan war. There is no love lost 
between Bulgar and Serb, and the former 
covets the territory of New Serbia and 
will annex it if not prevented. 

It is a mountainous country through 
which we are travelling, though the hills 
do not reach to any great height. You 
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will notice a great lack of trees; there 
is never anything approaching to a wood 
or a forest. The reason is that the 
Turks cut them all down, and would 


no roads. The river Vardar, a swift 
turbulent stream, is never very far from 
the railway line, and to cross it by some 
of the existing railway bridges is rather 


ONE OF THE QUAINT ILIL-PAVED STREETS OF THE PICTURESQUE OLD TOWN OF USKUB 


never allow them to be replaced. When 
your hills are bare it is easier to see and 
track any insurgents that may be about. 

There are few villages and practically 


an exciting experience. These bridges, 
broken in the Balkan war, have been 
but roughly repaired, and they shake 
and creak ominously as the train crawls 
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across them. The sleepers are merely 
laid across the trestles, and if one looks 
out of the window one sees no bridge at 
all, but merely the foaming rushing water 
below. 

There is little sign of human life among 
the hills. At ordinary times there would 
be none at all, but just now the line has 
to be guarded, so you will see sentries 
standing by their roughly made huts at 
regular distances. They are hardy 
peasants, old men for the most part, 
since it is the duty.of the younger to 
fight, and their clothing is, generally 
speaking, pretty good evidence of the 
need Serbia has for outside assistance 
on behalf of her brave sons who are 
devoting their lives to their country. 
You will remark their shoes—they are 
hardly shoes in the ordinary sense of 
the word, just a leather sole, bound to 
the foot by crossed strands of string. 
Here and there you will see a soldier 
standing up, a solitary figure, on some 
steep mountain crag; he presents that 


picture that cannot fail to impress you— 
you will perhaps think of a lonely eagle on 
some pinnacle of rock, guarding its nest. 

And, talking of eagles, you may be 
lucky enough to see one if you keep a 


careful look-out. The other day when 
we passed along this line they had caught 
one at a wayside station, and were 
engaged in photographing it. It is to 
be hoped that they let it go again 
eventually—although we tried to do 
this, quite ineffectually, with an eagle 
that we found at our hospital in Skoplje, 
held in close captivity. The bird could 
not, or would not, fly away, and we had 
to adopt it as a somewhat dangerous 
pet. It was all right as long as it kept 
to the courtyard, but occasionally it 
would develop a tendency to hop 
upstairs and visit the wards. 

There are cranes and storks by the 
riverside, and if you are fond of bird life 
you will find much to interest you. We 
had the good fortune one day to be able 
to watch the flight of quite a number of 
black ibis, the sacred bird of ancient Egypt. 
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And flowers: if you are a botanist you 
will not waste your time in New Serbia. 
You must not look for carefully tended 
gardens after the English pattern, 
though the Turk loves roses, and behind. 
many a mean mud-plastered wall, could 
you see over it, you would find a perfect 
bower of fragrance. Here you must go: 
out into the fields and on the hills. It 
is something to see, in the spring, along 
moist ground, the masses of yellow and. 
white flag iris, the fields of snowdrops 
(we call them ‘“ snow-flakes’’) of the 
Balkans and Carpathians, the poppies, 
the love-in-a-mist (Nigella), the honey- 
suckle, briar roses, and a hundred other 
flowers so varied that they are beyond. 
the ken of anyone not trained to recog- 
nise them. 

Besides the red field poppies you wilh 
find at Skoplje that the great purple 
opium-producing poppy is often a 
feature in the landscape. This flower is. 
cultivated, and there is some trade in 
opium—for export purposes only. 

For the rest, the fertile plains that lie 
between the more mountainous regions 
are not at present cultivated to one 
quarter of their capability. The soil 
is excellent for most purposes, and the 
countryside is capable of tremendous 
agricultural development. To-day you 
will traverse great tracks of waste land. 
where horses—half wild—great horned. 
sheep and goats, shaggy pigs, buffaloes. 
and oxen, wander more or less as they 
please, all of which will, it is to be hoped, 
come one day under the plough. A 
better country for fruit-growing one 
could hardly desire. Cherries and. 
apricots are abundant, and the Serbian 
plum is well known; but there is as yet 
little or no effort at methodical produc--: 
tion. Little blame to Serbia, however, 
that this is so. She has not yet held the 
territory for three years, during which 
she has been recovering from one war 
only to be involved in another, and so: 
all praise to her for what she has actually 
achieved. 


There is an excellent agricultural! 
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college a few miles out of Skoplje. It school féte. Féte days, you must under- 
has only been going a few months but stand, are very frequent in Serbia; the 
is already thoroughly organised. We _ natives gladly seize upon any excuse for 


GROUP OF ALBANIANS OF KOSSOVO, OLD SERBIA 


making holiday. As it is, in New Serbia 


were very hospitably entertained there 
the 


a few weeks ago on the occasion of the one gets three Sundays running; 
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Turks do not work on Fridays, the Jews 
on Saturdays, while the orthodox church 
takes its day of rest as we do. 

The Archbishop of the province was 
present at this féte, a kindly-faced old 
man in flowing robes of purple, and he 
blessed the great cake which had been 
baked in celebration of the occasion. 
Afterwards there were speeches and 
recitations and the boys were put through 
physical drill for our edification ; then 
followed a lavish meal, innumerable 


on 


the description may stand—so that there 
is always a certain progress in one 
direction or the other. A straight line 
is never kept, the leader making a point 
of introducing queer turnsand evolutions, 
and thus when there are many dancers 
the general effect is that of a serpentine 
coil, twining or untwining according to 
the sway of the music. The latter is quite 
characteristic, usually provided by 
gipsy musicians clad in wonderful and 
many-coloured raiment; and if the 


A SERBIAN WEDDING DANCE 


dishes more or less all served at once, 
and finally we danced. 

No féte in Serbia is complete without 
the national dance, and you will see 
this best at some village festivity ; 
though society by no means disdains it. 
It is unlike anything we know. Partners 
are not chosen, but hands are joined and 
everyone comes in just as he or she 
chooses, at any time, and at any place 
in the line. The movement is slow and 
rhythmic, two paces to the right and 
one to the left, or vice versa—it is in 
reality more complicated than that, but 


village people, too, are wearing their 
national dress—the most graceful and 
becoming of any of the varied costumes 
one sees in the Balkans—the picture 
provided is one not easily forgotten. 
At present the national dress is still 


pretty generally worn. It is of white 
wool, with very characteristic embroidery 
in black or very dark blue. The aprons 
may be of brighter hue, usually red, but 
the dark embroidery of the main dress 
is persistent. The reason given for this 
suggestion of mourning is curious. After 
the great battle of Kossovo in 1389, in 
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which Serbia lost her independence, the 
slaughter was so great that practically 
the whole country was thrown into 
mourning, and they have remained so 
ever since. The tale applies to 
Montenegro even more than to Serbia. 

It will be a pity if these graceful 
dresses should tend to disappear. There 
is a danger of this in the ready market 
with foreign visitors that the peasants 
find for their garments—often heirlooms 


From the frontier to Skoplje the train 
only passes one town of importance— 
Veles, in Turkish, Koprili. You will see 
it at dusk as you emerge from the narrow 
gorge at the mouth of which it stands, 
and it will strike you as sombre and 
uninviting with its closely packed houses 
and mud walls, all alike heavily tiled 
with the large, dark, curved tiles that 
are characteristic of the country. The 
only relief comes from patches of green 


A TAME VULTURE WHO MADE FRIENDS WITH THE MEMBERS OF THE FIRST BRITISH FIELD 
HOSPITAL FOR SERBIA 


in their families for generations. At 
Skoplje fair every Tuesday you will see 
plenty offered forsale, and you can pick up 
a beautiful embroidered specimen for a 
sum well undera pound. The rich waist- 
coats worn by Turks and others are also 
to be had in quantities and for no more 
than three or four dinars apiece—a dinar 
is of the same value as a franc—and, 
altogether, if you are a lover of 
embroidery you will find Skoplje worthy 
of a visit if only for its fair. 


foliage—there are usually plenty of trees, 
almost invariably the acacia, inside a 
town if not without it—and from the 
white spires of minarets dotted here and 
there. 

Such houses as you see closely will 
seem to you poor and squalid, but you 
must remember that nobody dared make 
any show of wealth in Turkish days for 
fear of official extortion—they did not 
even venture to whitewash their houses. 
You must remember, too, that Serbia 
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does not profess to be an aristocratic 
country; it is essentially a country of 
peasants; there are few even of the 
higher classes—not excluding the royal 
family—who did not spring originally 
from peasant stock. And one may say 
so without fear, for the Serb is not 
ashamed of his origin. 

How could conditions well be other 
than they are? The day of proud 
princes and lords ended with that famous 
battle of Kossovo and the Turkish 
occupation. All who were great in the 
land were either slain or else they fled 
to other countries. The Serbians were 
herded into the villages, a downtrodden 
people. 

This lasted for upwards of four 
hundred years. Then at last in 1804 
came the first organised insurrection 
under Kara George—the Black George 
—leader of a band of Hydooks, who was 
the ancestor of the present king. Under 
him and under his successor, Milosh 
Olreaovich, leader of the second revolu- 
tion, society began to be reorganised. 
Educated Serbians returned to the 
country from Hungary and elsewhere. 
Thus was formed the basis upon which 
the existing social conditions have been 
founded. 

You will find a better example of a 
Turkish hinterland city in Tetora— 
Kalkandelen, as the Turks called it. 
This town lies some thirty odd miles due 
west from Skoplje, close to the Albanian 
frontier, and as many miles from any 
railway station. For this reason it is 
hardly yet in the interesting transition 
state which you will find at Skoplje. 
The new régime has not set its mark 
upon Tetora to anything like the same 
extent. It remains to-day very much 
as it has been for the last few hundred 
years. 

We will drive to Tetora one day from 
Skoplje, starting very early in the 
morning, and selecting a Tuesday for 
choice as then, though there will be a 
good deal of obstruction to our progress, 
you will be able to see quite a lot of life 


and character. The natives from the 
surrounding villages are trooping down 
to the Skoplje fair. 

They come singly, in small groups or 
in large companies—a motley crowd. 
A few ride horses, mules or donkeys, 
but for the most part they come on foot, 
patiently trudging many miles, using 
their beasts for the transport of their 
goods. And what a commotion ensues 
when the car comes hooting in sight ! 

They are usually on the wrong side of 
the road, and they cannot make up their 
minds whether they should remain where 
they are or cross over. Some do one 
thing and some the other, and the result 
is confusion. Many of them have never 
seen a motor car in their lives and they 
stand staring, in stupid amazement, at 
the unwonted sight. 

There is a babel of voices. Now and 
then a horse may turn restive and its 
owner will jump down and cover its 
eyes with his hat, or he will ride it off 
the road altogether, even climbing a 
steep bank in his anxiety to get out of 
the way. Donkeys, stubborn and 
braying, are pulled or pushed from the 
position which they seem to adopt for 
choice—immediately in front of the 
approaching car—and at last a clear 
path is made. Almost invariably good 
humour prevails, it is but very rarely 
that one is greeted by anything 
approaching a scowl. As for the Turk, 
it is impossible to know what he is 
thinking about—his face is always set 
and inscrutable. 

Tetora lies on the slope of a steep 
hill, and the general vista of the town, 
seen from above, is typical of this part of 
the country. There are the usual groups 
of low houses, with their heavily tiled 
roofs, interspersed with patches of dark 
foliage. The main part of the town is 
still Turkish, and so the characteristic 
methods of the Turk prevail. You find 
narrow winding streets, horribly paved 
with cobble stones, one-storied buildings 
and tiny windowless stores where the 
owner sits and plies his trade, whatever 
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if may be, in the view of the passer-by, 
patiently and solemnly following out 
the same methods that his forefathers 
pursued hundreds of years ago. 

It is herein that you will find the main 
difference between towns like Skoplje 
and Tetora. Skoplje progresses—and 
will progress. Tetora, at present, stands 
still, A hundred years ago it looked 
just as it does to-day. At Skoplje the 
Turk is gradually withdrawing to his 
own special quarter or leaving the 
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quite regardless of changed political and 
social conditions. 

Even in Turkish days there was 
always a considerable Serbian and 
Albanian population at Tetora. You 
will find the former still living in their 
own quarter, high up the hill, where, 
after rain, the narrow streets are 
converted into veritable torrents so that 
deep furrows are dug out and even 
walking is a matter of difficulty. 

The people are of the poorest, but at 


SCENE IN 


neighbourhood altogether; if he con- 
tinues to reside in one of the main streets, 
sitting cross-legged in his little store, 
and watching the decline of his business, 
it is because circumstances have not as 
yet permitted him to move. He despises 
the glass-windowed shops which are 
springing up around him, though you 
would not guess it from his expression 
or from anything that he may say— 
he is always polite and benign, and will 
offer you a cup of coffee and a cigarette 
and haggle with you over his goods 


TETORA 


present, they do not beg, not even from 
the travelling stranger, their natural 
prey. It is to be hoped that the in- 
evitable advent of the tourist, as yet 
unknown, will not teach them to 
emulate the Italians in whose villages 
and out-of-the-way towns it is impossible 
to walk with any comfort. Here you 
will certainly be surrounded by swarms 
of children and others, especially if you 
have arrived in so little known a vehicle 
as a motor car—absolutely unknown in 
many places that we have visited—but: 
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it is merely curiosity that draws them 
together. The only actual beggars that 
you will come across in New Serbia are 
Turkish women and children, and there 
are not many of them. The women 
have a peculiarly aggravating sing-song 
whine; they stretch out claw-like hands, 
and their faces are covered by the 
vashmak, so that as a rule one sees 
nothing of the projection of a_ thin 
pinched nose. The children approach 
you silently ; they have a quite remark- 
able pathos of expression which would 
certainly touch your heart if you did 
not know it to be trained and 
unreal. 

Perhaps it will interest you to glance 
into one of these Serbian hill-side houses. 
You can do so without hesitation, for 
the crowd of hangers-on will acquit you 
of evil intentions, and the old lady 
sitting in the doorway spinning will 
probably give a smiling assent. 

You will at first be puzzled to realise 
that you are in a house at all, for you 
find yourself standing on a sort of 
scaffolding, with boards so roughly put 
together that they provide a_ very 
precarious foothold. As you have chosen 
a house on the side where the hill falls 
you will be on the top floor and you will 
find a ladder leading down to depths 
below. But there, as above, the house 
has no walls to speak of save at one 
point, which constitutes the sleeping 
room—and how many sleep in that 
room it would be unwise to conjecture. 
These open floors, you will find pretty 
constantly in the villages of New 
Serbia. They remind one somehow 
of the habitations of prehistoric lake 
dwellers; are of course delightfully cool 
in summer and doubtless, on the whole, 
more healthy than the astonishing gipsy 
edifices which one is bound to find on 
the outskirts of towns in this part of 
the world, and which are knocked 
together from any old pieces of boarding, 
scrap iron, or lumber that the owner 
may have possessed himself of. 

You must not leave Tetora without 


visiting the Turkish monastery, a delight- 
ful oasis of peace and forgetfulness. It 
is a remarkable spot, for Turks, not 
loving the life celibate, rarely become 
monks. You will find a number of low, 
cool buildings, spotlessly clean and with 
matted floors, standing in a garden 
where flowers abound and where little 
streams and fountains bubbling from the 
ground or from the rock meet you at 
every turn. In a wooden structure, a 
sort of open pavilion, built round one 
of these fountains the brothers, of whom 
there are at present sixteen, teach the 
children of the neighbourhood ; like the 
monks of other denominations, they are 
ready to offer welcome and hospitality 
to the stranger within their gates. And 
one can hardly imagine a more ideal 
retreat for anyone who wishes to shut 
himself off for awhiie from the turbulent 
world outside. 

You may, then, take Tetora as being 
a typical town of New Serbia, though it 
possesses no such historical interest as 
its great neighbour, Skoplje. For 
Skoplje—or Scopion as it was then 
called—was a great city as far back as 
the second century, a city of magnificent 
buildings, and for a time the capital of 
Constantine the Great. An earthquake 
worked great havoc in 518, but the town 
was rebuilt by Justinian. 

The Serbs first appeared upon the 
scene in 1282, when they took Skoplje 
from the Byzantines. This was during 
the reign of the great King Milontine, 
of whom you will hear much when you 
visit the wonderful church at Gratchaniza 
upon the plain of Kossovo where, a 
hundred years later, the famous battle 
was fought that cost Serbia her kingdom. 

You will go to Gratchaniza by train, 
and you may thank the present Sultan 
of Turkey that you are able to do so. 
He had the line constructed in order 
that he might go on formal pilgrimage 
to Pristina, which is also on the plain of 
Kossovo, and which is a sacred place 
to the Turk, for it contains the tomb of 
Amuret Mourad II., a national hero who 
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lost his life in the great battle. It is part of 
the irony of things that this line should 
have been’ constructed, and _ this 
pilgrimage made only a little while 
before, in 1913, the victorious Serbs, 


railway, reaching at present as far as 
Metrovitza, near the Albanian and 


Montenegrin frontiers, cannot but be of 
great value to Serbia, especially if it 
should eventually be extended across 


SERBIAN BAGPIPES 


under the Crown Prince Alexander, 
marched into Skoplje and_ retook 
possession of what they had lost for five 
hundred years. Furthermore, this 


Albania to Durazzo, thus re-opening a 
commercial route, with an Adriatic port, 
that in bygone days played a great part 
in the greatness of Skoplje—for in the 
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fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Skoplje 
was certainly the most important town 
of the Balkan States, its principal 
product being hides, which were shipped 
at Durazzo and Salonika. 

Ii you are interested in the history of 
Serbia, real and legendary, you will be 
fascinated by your visit to the Plain of 
Kossovo, and the various monuments 
of antiquity which are to be found there. 
It is hopeless to attempt, with limited 
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the Turkish giant Moussa Kessedgi, who. 
had three hearts, wa* slain by Marco, 
who found a sleeping serpent upon the 
third heart; the tomb of Moussa 
Kessedgi will be pointed out to you as 
witness of the truth of the story. 

And the red flower of Kossovo! If 
you should be lucky enough to pay your 
visit after the middle of May you will 
find the ground strewn with a brilliant 
red flower resembling a wild pony. 


A SERBIAN TOWN AFTER BOMBARDMENT 


space, to give any idea of the romantic 
tales that are told—they would alone 
fill a substantial volume—for not only 
have you to deal with the heroes of the 
great battle, but also with a later hero, 
Marco, the son of Voucashine, who is 
the “ King Arthur” of Serbia, and of 
whom stories are related to which Malory 
and Tennyson might well have done 
honour. You will, for instance, pass 
through the Gorge of Katchanik, where 


The natives will tell you that this flower 
grows nowhere but on the Plain of 
Kossovo, and that it sprang into being 
from the blood of the historic dead. 
Serbian prosperity was at its height 
during that period of a hundred years 
that preceded the battle of Kossovo, 
and Skoplje was the main centre of 
power. It was here that the great Tsar 
Duchen, grandson of Milontine, was 
crowned—you may see his coronation 
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chair in the church of San Spasa. Here, 
too, that he gave Serbia its first 
Constitution, a wise and beneficial code 
which is still regarded as a monument 
to his greatness as a king. 

Tsar Duchen still remains the greatest 
figure in all Serbian history; practically 
speaking he was the only king before 
the Turkish conquest who reigned over 
the whole country. Certainly he 
dominates Skoplje. The remains of his 
ancient fortress are still to be traced 
among the more modern buildings—at 
present hospitals and barracks—which 
crown the hill round which the older 
parts of the town are grouped, and 
the handsome bridge across the turbulent 
Vardar bears his name. 

We know the Skoplje of to-day—we 
know the tortuous narrow streets, 
horribly paved with rough cobble stones, 
which, three years ago, were roofed 
over according to the Turkish fashion 
of the bazaar; we know the unpreten- 
tious modern houses and cafés that line 
the river banks; we know the lack of 
good hotel accommodation, of drainage, 
of lighting, of this and that, that go to 
fulfil present-day ideas of comfort; yet 
none of these things can prevent our 
imagination dwelling upon the Skoplije 
of to-morrow, a Skoplje restored, in great 
measure, to its ancient fame and beauty. 

Beauty it has already, together with 
the greatest natural advantages. A finer 
site for a city can hardly be imagined. 
In the centre of a fertile plain, 247 metres 


above sea level, and with the soil of the 
richest ; protected on three sides by 
hills and mountains, among which are 
some of the loftiest that the Balkans 
can boast, intersected by the fine river 
Vardar, whose swift current is as yet 
uncontrolled ; replete with historic and 
legendary interest ; a junction for many 
high roads ; possessing a water supply 
of the purest, a water conduit which was 
fashioned by the Romans of old, and 
which is as serviceable to-day as it was 
then ; a climate that is agreeable nearly 
all the year round—what more can be 
desired ? 

And so it is not hard to picture the 
Skoplje of to-morrow, the Skoplje that 
will begin to arise when peace is once 
more restored to the land. It will be a 
city of broad boulevards and handsome 
buildings, an harmonious blending of 
East and West. Its colour, its life, its 
character will not be lost—they will be 
enhanced. And for these reasons the 
globe-trotter will come to Skoplje, and, 
once there, he will be tempted to stay. 
Once having stayed he will come again 
and again ; he will be the better sort of 
tourist, moreover, for Skoplje luckily is 
too far away for the cheap excursionist. 
And then New Serbia will no longer be 
the terra incognita that it is to-day. 

But for the moment we must be 
content with Skoplije as she is. She still 
lies under the shadow of war, and until 
that shadow is removed her future must 
hang in the balance. 
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= TRAINER’S HOUSE AT RUSSLEY PARK 
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Mucu the most important event in the 
recent annals of British horse-breeding 
is the acceptance by the Government of 
Colonel W. Hall Walker’s thoroughbred 
horses and the taking over of the Tully 
Stud and Russley Park. The nation’s 
new property, according to the official 
announcement, is to be used “in 
connection with the maintenance of a 
proper stock of Army horses in the 
United Kingdom.” 

It isrash tomake any definite prediction 
of national changes which will follow the 
end of the war, yet it seems clear that 
the British Army must be maintained 
for some years to come on a much larger 
scale than was the case prior to its 
mobilisaticn in August, 1914. With a 
bigger army we shall want a larger 
number of horses than were used for 
military purposes in this country before 
the war. Owing to the ever-increasing 
advance of automobiles and many other 
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reasons, fewer horses suitable for Army 
work are now being bred in England 
than was the case several years ago. The 
only alternative to the costly policy of 
buying many of our remounts and 
artillery horses abroad in future is to 
improve the condition of horse-breeding 
in England and Ireland. But how ? 
This question opens out a veritable 
ocean of arguments and conflicting 
opinions. Everyone interested in horse- 
breeding has his own special ideas on 
the way to place the industry on a better 
footing. Now and again an energetic 
discussion on horse supply will start in 
the papers. Contributors to those dis- 
cussions have invariably agreed that 
““something must be done ”’ to increase 
the supply, yet there has been very little 
unanimity regarding the methods to be 
employed towards achieving that object. 
I think the point upon which there is 
most agreement is that in peace time 
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the Government ought to give breeders 
and farmers a fair price for four-year-old 
remounts, or at any rate purchase them 
at three years old at the old price. Here, 
again, however, there is a divergence of 
opinion, for Major-General Birkbeck, 
Director - General of Remounts, com- 
plained less than a year ago that if £10 
were added to the price of each horse 
it would mean increasing the Army 
estimates by {£40,000 per annum, and 
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enough to induce farmers to send their 
mares to them. He maintains that the 
time has arrived when the grant to. 
premiums should be dropped, and that 
the Government should possess the 
stallions themselves. 

Holding these strong cpinions, Colonel 
Hall Walker made an extremely hand- 
some proposal to the State. He offered 
his Wiltshire property, Russley Park, 
famous in the history of the Turf, to 
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Ihe thinks the money could be better 
spent by encouraging horse breeding on 
some wider measure for the re-establish- 
ment of the light horse as a paying 
proposition. 

Colonel Hall Walker’s opinion is that 
he private breeding of light horses (other 
han racing stock) has more or less failed. 

He holds that the present system of 
premium stallions is not efficient—that 
the class of these stallions is not good 


the Government at their own valuation, 
so that thev could use it as a depdét for 
stallions. His horses in training he 
offered to give for use as sires, and he 
expressed a hope that his example would 
be followed by other owners. In order 
to keep up an annual supply of, say, 
ten stallions each year, to add to the 
number of horses at the suggested 
Russley depét, Colonel Hall Walker 
offered to the Government the best of 
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his Tully Stud in Ireland, agreeing to 
present as a gift to the nation the whole 
of his valuable collection of brood mares, 
his stallions White Eagle and Royal 
Realm, together with his yearling fillies 
and foals. 

Captain J. H. Greer placed a war-time 
valuation upon these horses of £90,000, 
so Colonel Hall Walker’s great generosity 
in the matter will be immediately 
recognised. It isnowa matter of history 
that the offer was declined at first, but 
accepted on December 2nd, just in time 
to prevent many of the horses from being 
sold publicly at Newmarket. The Board 
of Agriculture and the War Office are 
said to have favoured from the first the 
acceptance of the offer, but for a time 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer with- 
held his sanction, advancing as one 
of his reasons that “‘the value of the 
horses lay in the fact that they have 
won races, and the value of the young 
stock is that they may be potential 
winners of races, and the Government 
as embodied in any department can take 
no cognisance of horse-racing.”’ 

Mr. McKenna was roundly blamed in 
many quarters for adopting this tone. 
Sportsmen have no patience with the 
“ goody-goody ”’ attitude towards racing 
which is officially followed. But to be 
sensible we have to recognise that the 
House of Commons is freely besprinkled 
with anti-racing cranks. 

However, the Government has decided, 
after seeking the opinion of Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, and other authorities on horse- 
breeding, that the chance which Colonel 
Hall Walker gave them is too good to 
be missed. Up to the time this article 
went to press no definite details of the 
new scheme of national horse-breeding 
had been officially published. 

It is well known that Continental 
governments have spent vast sums on 
their respective horse supplies, and the 
moment seems opportune to enquire into 
the various systems which are being 
followed abroad. In writing the section 
which covered horse-breeding on the 


Continent for The New Book of the Horse 
four years ago, I was greatly impressed 
with much of the material that came 
before me. It clearly showed that 
among all the great European powers 
England was doing by far the least to 
support its horse-breeding industry. 

Happily in this country we are 
favoured with soil and climate which 
are peculiarly well adapted for the 
rearing of light horses. But for this 
fortunate fact we must long ago have 
been badly left behind in international 
horse-breeding rivalry, for there can be 
no comparison between our own rather 
haphazard methods and the great 
attention which the subject receives 
abroad. We are now apparently going 
to borrow some of the means adopted 
there to keep up our breed of Army 
horses. 

Probably no country produces better 
results in its effort to keep its army 
supplied with the best types of horses 
than France, whose methods, however, 
are by no means free from internal 
criticism. The rapid progress which our 
Allies made in their horse - breeding 
industry after the sadly damaging effects 
of the Franco-German conflict in the 
early ‘‘ seventies’? was remarkable, and 
seems to be to serve as an admirable 
model of organisation and good judg- 
ment. Needless to add, this progress 
has not been achieved by the stint of 
money. On the contrary, the French 
Government has ever been generous in 
its subsidies to horse-breeding. 

In recent years the profits from the 
pari-mutuel have been of assistance to 
breeders, though the proportion derived 
from this source is much smaller than 
may be generally supposed. Just hefore 
the war the annual profits of the 
“machine,”’ after the race meetings had 
deducted their expenses, were reckoned 
at a round £600,000. This huge 
revenue from betting is chiefly devoted 
to the relief of poor rates, to charities, 
and to providing a water supply in 
isolated villages, the rest being used in 
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ssisting agricultural societies and horse- 
breeding. 

A Frenchman, of the stamp of our Mr. 
Hogge, M.P., urged in 1912 that betting 
by means of the fari-mutuel or otherwise 
should be declared illegal, but the French 
Chamber of Deputies scornfully rejected 
the proposal by 470 votes to 28. The 
Minister of the Interior pointed out that 
any interference with the facilities for 
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anything of racing they would know 
that the views expressed by the French 
Ministers were correct. In England a 
handsome revenue could be derived from 
a small percentage upon betting tran- 
sactions or even from the licensing 
of bookmakers; but I suppose the 
unco’ guid element is too strong to 
permit of the legislation of betting which 
such a source of income to the State 
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betting would seriously harm the horse- 

reeding interests. The standard of 
norses, he added, could only be 
naintained by racing, and there could 
9c no racing without speculation and 
»ublic support through betting. These 
views were endorsed by the Minister of 
griculture. 

It is difficult to imagine members of 
the British Government delivering them- 
selves of such a statement in the House 
bf Commons, though if they knew 


would necessitate. There would be little 
further trouble regarding the horse~ 
breeding question in England if betting 
were made to pay a substantial subsidy 
to improve the national horse supply. 
Much of the money allotted to horse~ 
breeding in France goes to the 
maintenance of twenty-two stallion 
depots, which prior to the war contained 
about 3,450 stallions of various breeds. 
During the breeding season these sires are- 
sent from the depéts into the surrounding: 
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country districts, and farmers and other 
breeders can use them for a_ purely 
nominal fee. By this system as many 
horses as are required for the Army and 
for commercial purposes are produced, 


the Government giving from £38 to £51. 


for saddle horses, £40 for artillery horses, 
£56 to £72 for horses for the riding 
schools, and £54 to {£71 for officers’ 
chargers. 

St. L6, in Normandy, is the largest of 
the French stallion depdts. There you 
will find 400 sires, while as a rule 300 
stallions are kept at the Haras le Pin, 
in the department of Orne. You must 
remember that these stallion depdts are 
filled with really high-class horses of 
their various types. The French Govern- 
ment gave £6,000 for Frontier and £5,000 
for Prince William who was beaten only 
by a few inches in the Doncaster St. 
Leger. They annually acquire some good 
performers on their own racecourses for 
the same purpose, though complaints are 
made that they are not enterprising 


enough in this direction. 

As for breeds other than thoroughbreds 
they give as much as £2,000 for a half- 
bred stallion likely to get active artillery 


horses. For only a few francs the 
farmers may command the service of a 
fine Norman Hackney or other half-bred 
sire. I imagine that Colonel Hall Walker 
has in view the establishment of stallion 
depots on the French model in trans- 
ferring Russley Park and Tully to the 
Government. 

But stallion depdts form only one side 
of the State support of horse-breeding in 
France. Nothing could be stricter or 
more advantageous than the surveillance 
which is exercised over privately-owned 
stallions. Breeders are not allowed to 
take public mares to any horse unless 
he has been passed as sound in wind and 
eyes by Government inspectors. About 
8,000 sires are passed in that way every 
year. 

The interests of private stallion-owners 
are not overlooked. An annual premium, 
varying from £12 to £80, is given to 


“approved ”’ stallions, which are recog 
nised as capable of improving the breed 
If your horse stands at a higher fee thag 
£4 he does not receive a premium, but hg 
is entitled to a certificate of approbation 
There is also in France a class o 
‘authorised’ stallions, judged good 
enough to maintain the breed of horses 
though incapable of improving it. Ng 
premiums go to them, but their progen 
may compete in the shows subventione 
by the State. 

These shows play an important par 
in the improvement scheme. To an 
person interested in horses it 1 
education to visit the Paris 
promoted by the Minister of Agriculture 
At this exhibition prizes to the value off 
more than £8,000 are usually distributed 
by the State, and the entry gives yoy 
a comprehensive notion of the greaq 
horse strength of France. One sectio 
of the catalogue is devoted to thorough 
bred horses, under which heading comé 
Arabs and Anglo-Arabs. 

The value of the thoroughbred blood 
in remounts is now greatly appreciated 
in France, and the cuirassier regiment 
are much better mounted than was th 
case twelve years ago. Prior to 1905 thq 
French cavalry regiments as a whol 
had very few blood horses. A changq 
then set in, the breeding of the Arm 
horses being steadily improved until jus 
before the war a cuirassier regiment 0} 
the First Cavalry Division would find 
that 50 per cent. of its annual supph 
of remounts were by _ thoroughbre 
stallions out of half-bred mares, whil 
many of the rest would have a thorough 
bred grandsire. 

General Dubois, of the French Army} 
declares that experience shows that th 
best blend for producing heavy cavalry 
horses is three crosses of thoroughbre¢ 
blood in the first and second generations 
If there is more thoroughbred blood tha 
this, the type becomes too light—mor 
suitable for dragoons. The Frencl 
artillery on the whole is admirably 
horsed. The Norman breed, which ha 
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strength and size as well as activity, is 
excellent for the artillery. Many of the 
heavier horses used for this purpose and 
for transport work are Percherons, which 
may be said to represent one of the 
national breeds of France. 

Germany’s horse supply has increased 
in full proportion with its population. 
Horses, including those for the Army, 
numbered 3,836,000 in 1892, and fifteen 
years later they totalled 4,345,000. Its 
chief stud farms are in East Prussia, and 
the pious hope may be expressed that 
the Russians were able to secure sub- 
stantial replenishment for their cavalry 
when they occupied a good deal of East 
Prussian territory early in the war. One 
fears, however,that the Germans were wise 
enough to remove the best of their breed- 
ing stock before the arrival of theirenemy. 

This reminds me that the Germans are 
steadily denuding Belgium of many of 
her best horses, and that ill-used State 
will be sadly short of stock after the war. 
I noticed in the German papers a sale of 
150 Belgian horses announced to take 
place at Berlin on November 23rd. This 
was one of many similar sales which have 
taken place since the occupation of 
Belgium. These horses are mostly of the 
Ardenne breed, valuable for harness and 
draught work, and the Germans are 
selling them to farmers and tradesmen, 
who have to supply an official paper 
showing their bona-fides before being 
allowed to purchase. Dealers are not 
permitted to buy these Belgian horses. 

We may be sure that minute organisa- 
tion enters largely into Germany’s 
horse-breeding operations. This quality 
has not availed much in the breeding of 
racehorses, for in the course of many 
years Germany has failed to produce a 
single thoroughbred of international 
fame. No doubt this was a source of 
chagrin to the late Count G. Lehndorff, 
who established the Graditz Stud in its 
present form soon after the war between 
Austria and Prussia in 1866, raised the 
German Turf from insignificance to its 
present state of second-rate importance, 
became the Director-General of all the 


Prussian Government’s studs, and di¢ 
more than any other man to improve 
the breeding of Army remounts in hi 
native land. 3 

If we cannot say much for the Germa 
thoroughbred horse we must at leas 
acknowledge that the Prussian genera 
system of horse-breeding is well con 
ducted. France, as I have shown 
devotes its main efforts to the stallio 
depots, but Germany maintains as wel 
an elaborate system of Governmen 
breeding studs. There are fivé 
“principal’’ stud farms, comprising 
Trakehnen, Graditz (where only Englisk 
thoroughbreds are bred), Beberbeck 
Neustadt-a-Dosse, and Zwion 
Georgenburg. Some years ago a detailed 
account of the Trakehnen stud was give 
in this magazine by Miss Anne Topha 
a governess in the Royal family and 
author of a book which has attracted 
much attention. 

in these studs about forty good-clasg 
thoroughbred sires and 740 thoroughbred 
and half-bred brood mares are kept 
and the annual head of young stoc 
approximately numbers 2,500. Thé 
business of these studs is to breed 
“country stallions’ and horses for th 
Emperor’s stables and the Army. 

The “country stallions’ are distributed 
among eighteen rural studs (Landgestiite 
in which about 3,500 sires are locatediil 
The breeds of these stallions compris§ 
(1) heavy riding or light draught horses 
(2) heavy draught horses, (3) light riding 
horses, (4) German farm horses, (5 
Belgian and Ardenne horses, ( ' 
horses, (7) Clydesdales, (8) French farm 
horses, (9) Normandy horses, 
Percherons, (11) Shire horse and Belgia 
cross, the importance of the variou 
types being estimated much in the orde 
in which I have placed them. 

These rural studs are conducted o 
similar lines to the French stallion depots 
most of the stallions being sent ou 
during the covering season to place 
where they will be of convenience to thg 
farmers and other breeders, who pay 4 
small fee for their use. 
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The economical side of the German 
horse-breeding system will be appreciated 
when I state that in a recent year the 
expenditure on the five “ principal 
studs ”’ amounted to £148,754, of which 
£75,340 was returned in revenue derived 
from horses and cattle sold (£25,070), 
stallion fees (£1,859), farming (£19,488), 
and other sources (£28,923). The chief 
contribution to the latter figure is 
£22,487 from the Graditz Stud, which 
presumably represents the winnings of 
that establishment’s horses on the Turf. 

This will indicate that the German 
Government is not nearly so squeamish 
on the subject of horse racing as our own. 
They are not averse from taking a nice 
profit out of the sport when they can, 
yet it should be mentioned that private 
owners of racehorses in Germany have 
not much liking for the competition of 
the State-subsidised horses. ‘‘ If Graditz 
and other Government studs,”’ declares 
one writer, “want the colts they breed to 
be subjected to the racecourse test, they 
should be raced for that purpose only, 
and not for the purpose of winning stake 
money.’ 

Figures which I have just quoted 
show that after deducting revenue from 
expenditure the Prussian Government 
had only to add £73,414 towards the 
ipkeep of its five “‘ principal’ studs, a 
trifle compared with the results achieved. 
similar accounts are to hand regarding 
the eighteen rural studs, which caused 
in expenditure of £239,808 in one year, 
yet brought in a revenue of £140,881, 
eaving a balance of £98,927 to be paid 
by the State. Thus, for twelve months 
he whole of the German system of stud 
arms and stallion depéts is run at a 
otal disbursement by the State of 
172,341. Not an excessive figure when 

is remembered that at least 600,000 
porses had to be found for the German 

rmy upon the outbreak of war. 

Germans have bought many hundreds 

f half-bred mares in England and 
reland, but have not been very enter- 
brising buyers of English thoroughbred 
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mares. They have confessed their 
confusion at the high prices realised at 
recent Newmarket December sales, and 
their buyers have been badly beaten there 
by the representatives of other nations 
in the competition for good mares. Now 
and again the Germans have given big 
prices for thoroughbred stallions. The 
following is a list of the leading English 
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the following, which are now a 


Trakehnen and other studs :— 
Biniou Le Météor 
Caius Nuage 
Calino Oranger 
Chéri Quinconce 
Eider Reinhart 
Eminence Grise Turenne 
Gouverneur Val d’Amour 
Russia does not lag behind in well 


organised efforts to keep its great Arm 
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sires standing in Germany when war 

broke out 
Achilles 
Admiral Hawke 
Ameer 
Ard Patrick 
Baltinglass 
Calveley 
Canopus 
Catilina 
Dark Ronald 
Dunamuse 
Elopement 
Fifeshire 
Galtee More 
Handicapper 
Icy Wind 

A tribute to the progress of the 

breeding of racehorses in France is the 

fact that Germany has acquired a 

number of valuable thoroughbred sires 


from that country, among them being 


Joyful 
Kirkconnel 
Kunstler 
Lycaon 
Major Fife 
Malua 
Mountain Apple 
Over Norton 
Parmenio 
Pekin 
Perchant 

St. Briavels 
St. Maclou 
Star 


properly supplied with remounts an 
artillery horses. The work of its Govert 
ment is splendidly supplemented by tl 
efforts of private breeders. The Russiar 
are a horse-loving nation, and practical] 
every substantial landowner has a fe 


horses from which he breeds. Not lon 
ago there were 1,600 private studs i 
Russia, containing 6,000 stallions ar 
50,000 mares. Many of these are of tl 
Orloff strain, a breed in which there 
more than a trace of English thoroug 
bred blood and which produces a vel 
serviceable horse with good action ar 
soundness. 

But in this article I am concerned n 
so much with private enterprise as wit 
the part played by the various Stat 
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in fostering horse-breeding. Russian 
methods are in many respects similar to 
the German. The annual bill of the 
Department of State Studs amounts to 
about £200,000, and one of that body’s 
latest achievements before the war was 
to establish a new State horse-breeding 
farm in the Government of Astrachan 
with a complement of 100 stallions. 

Six studs are run by this department, 


the fourth is 
half-breds. 
Trotters and draught horses are bred 
at the farm in the Government of 
Noronesh, where among the stallions are 
found Orloff trotters, Ardennes, Brabants, 
Clydesdales, Percherons, and Suffolks. 
Saddle horses are bred from thoroughbred 
and English half-bred sires at the sixth 
farm, in the Government of Siedlice. 


devoted to English 
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four of them being in the Government 
of Kharkoff, where saddle horses are 
almost exclusively bred. At one farm 
the horses are of a light type, of Eastern 
wigin, with a considerable dash of 
English blood; at another the type 
produced are half-breds, English and 
)rloff strain. A third farm is used for 
mreeding English thoroughbreds and 
‘nglish and Arab half-breds, while 


Like Germany, Russia has a number of 
stallion depdéts (thirty-eight) in addition 
to the State stud farms. 

The system here is to send most of 
the 5,400 stallions to serve at various 
stations. About 1,000 sires, however, 
are put on the estates of private owners, 
who maintain them and utilise them for 
themselves and their neighbours to the 
best of their discretion. Altogether there 
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is every reason to believe that State 
horse-breeding in Russia is conducted 
along enterprising and business-like lines, 
and the famous Cossacks are not likely 
to fall short of the right type of mounts, 
however exhausting the demands upon 
their supplies have been in the warfare 
of the past nineteen months. 

Evidence shows that the authorities 
in Austria have carefully watched over 
the horse-breeding interests of the nation 


position to be independent of other 
countries in supplying remounts for its 
Army. The studs at Radautz and Piber 
are still in existence. As at the German 


and Russian Government studs, stallions 
are bred there for use throughout the 
country. They are kept in depéts until 
the breeding season, when they are 
distributed to the various stations. 
Austria is noted for its Pinzgauer 
breed, mostly found in the Alpine 
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for two centuries. A decree issued by 
the Emperor Charles VI. in 1736 directs 
the provincial authorities to provide 
suitable stallions for getting remounts, 
and the working of very young horses 
was prohibited. State stud farms were 
established towards the close of the 
eighteenth century at Radautz and 
Piber, and, thanks to the judicious 
importation of stallions from England 
and elsewhere, Austria was soon in a 


district, and capital for harness wor 
in hilly districts. The chief centres fo 
cavalry horses are Galicia and Bukowina 
which have been the scene of so muc 
heavy fighting in the present war. 

A very useful pack-horse is bred in 
the Austrian coast districts, and tc 
assist in producing this type the State 
provides the use of Lippizaner stallions 
which hail from the old Imperial stud at 
Lippiza, near Trieste. One authorit 
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describes the Lippizaners, which are the 
result of crossing of Spanish, Italian, 
and Arab stock, as ‘‘ handsome, tough, 
and fast ’’; they make excellent carriage 
horses. Quite a different breed is found 
at the Kladrub Imperial Stud, these 
being big, very showy black or white 
horses, chiefly used in State processions. 

Hungary has very much the same 
arrangements for  subsidising horse- 
breeding as Austria, the proceeds of 
the pari-muiuel being used to good 
purpose. The Kisber Stud in Hungary 
is widely famous for its thoroughbreds; 
many noted English racing performers 
(including in recent years Bona Vista 
and Slieve Gallion) have stood there. 

Although the tendency in Italy has 
been to adhere too much to the Arabian 
blood, which causes many horses bred 
there to be deficient in substance and 
bad in their shoulders and quarters, 
much progress has undoubtedly been 
made in horse-breeding in that country 
during the past thirty or forty years. 
There are about 700 stallions in the 
Government horse depdts, mainly con- 
sisting of saddle and light draught horses, 
the rest being trotters and heavy draught 
horses. In due season the Government 
sires are distributed among 500 stations 
in the chief horse-breeding districts, and 
about 36,000 mares are served by them 
in an average year. 

In addition to the Government 
stallions about 720 approved sires are 
on service for public mares, about forty 
pf which are English thoroughbreds. 
Some 60 per cent. of the approved horses 
mare half or three-quarter-bred sires. 
Almost as many asses as horses are bred 
n Italy, a recent census showing that 
he country possessed 955,030 horses, 
B48,988 asses, and 388,361 mules. 

In the Netherlands the sum of £10,000 
Ss put aside every year as premiums for 
breeding, but, as in England (until 
‘olonel Hall Walker’s offer was accepted), 
he Government of that country does not 


bwn stallions, and nearly all the breeding 
horses belong to the farmers. Most of 
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purchased in Ireland, and with the 
exception of a few thoroughbreds horse- 
breeding in the Netherlands is confined 
to two types—light harness horses and 
cart horses of the Belgian type. 

It is to the national horse-breeding 
operations in France, Russia, Italy, 
Germany, and Austria-Hungary, of which 
I have been able to give a few details 
in this country, that I would direct 
chief attention. They demonstrate that 
the inauguration of Government stallion 
depots in England is founded upon the 
system followed by all the great 
Continental Powers. The system has 
certainly not been found inadequate to 
the heavy needs of the nations in 
question. 

With all our natural advantages, 
backed up now by effective State support, 
we should be able easily to supply the 
increased needs of our Army; but the 
Government must make a more remu- 
nerative market for home-bred remounts 
than has hitherto existed if it wants its 
new scheme to become generally success- 
ful and popular. 

Just as these pages were finished the 
report was issued of the Committee 
appointed in August last to advise the 
Board of Agriculture as to what steps 
should be taken “to secure the pro- 
duction and maintenance in England 
and Wales of a supply of horses suitable 
and sufficient for military purposes, 
especially on mobilisation.”” This report 
shows very clearly the urgent need for 
reform in national horse-breeding. 

Lord Kitchener’s statement that 
£12,000,000 has been spent on horses in 
America since the war started is a 
veritable eye-opener, and must come as 
a shock to those who imagined that 
England’s horse supply was anything 
like commensurate with our need in 
wartime. It all shows how timely was 
Colonel Hall Walker’s offer to the nation, 
and one hopes that its acceptance (to 
take effect on January Ist) will be the 
forerunner of a great national effort to 
deal adequately with this important 
question. 
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he remounts for the Dutch Army are 


BLACK MIKE AND 


THE GAMEKEEPER 


BY EDWARD F. SPENCE 


LoneG Jim and his customer were sitting 
in the little tin hut on the artificial 
Island, listening to the rain pattering 
heavily against the metal roof; a 
sudden summer storm was in full blast 
and through the open door little, white- 
crested wavelets could be seen on the 
lake. Lunch was just over, the customer 
was smoking his pipe whilst his old 
fisherman—“ gillie”” is almost the 
technical term—from time to time 
fumbled in a pocket of the tattered 
waistcoat hidden by his shabby jersey, 
and pulling out a lump of sugar, crunched 
it slowly, with his few remaining big 
yellow teeth. 

No beauty, Long Jim, whose blood-shot 
left eye refused to work harmoniously 
with the right, but picturesque with an 
air of piratical ferocity subdued, which 
gave him an interesting appearance. A 
very tall man, but slightly bowed by age 
and fifty years of stooping over sculls. 
Neither of the men spoke for some time. 
The customer, a rather common-place 
person, was watching Long Jim closely, 
wondering what scheme he would evolve 
in his cunning little brain for getting a 
nip of whiskey out of the flask; his 
luncheon beer had been finished too soon. 

At last the old man spoke, using an 
indescribable kind of dialect, Devonshire 
in origin, but a good deal affected by a 
twelve years’ residence in an eastern 
county, and modified by an unconscious 
imitation of the many thousands of 
anglers who had fished in his boat. A 
mitigated phonetic spelling will be 
employed to give some idea of it, without 
imposing a severe tax upon the reader. 

“ Did I ever tell yer ’ow Mike Tregovir 
took a gen’leman trout fishin’, an’ 
‘umbugged the keeper.” 

“Ts it a good story?” asked the 
angler. 


“T’ve ’eard worse, and when I’ve told 
it yer, if yer think .. .” 

“All right, if it’s a good story, you 
shall have a cup full of whiskey at the 
end.” 

The old man shuffled about a bit to 
get into a comfortable position, then 
drained the last dregs from the jar, and 
began his tale. 

“Michael Tregovir, which we always 
call ’im Mike or Black Mike, ’e come of 
Cornwall stock, though ’e was born in 
Devonshire. ‘Is father was a _ wheel- 
wright, a most respec’able man, who 
buried two wives. Mike ’e was the son 
of the third. ‘Is father lef’ a bit of 
money behind ’im, and the widow got 
some lef’ er by a uncle, and she sold the 
business pretty well, so she ’ad a tidy 
little fortune. She never marry again, 
though several was after ‘er, but she 
always use’ to say ‘ once beat, twice shy,’ 
for ‘er ’usband was pretty quick with 
is fist or anythink that ’appened to be 
‘andy if they ’ad a talk together. 

“Well, about the time wot I am 
speakin’ of, Mike was twenty-five year 
old; dark ’e was, with rather a Jewy 
look, like all them dark Cornwalls. <A 
very good-lookin’ young chap. There 
wasn’t a ’andsomer in the village, ‘cept 
one perhaps. No need for me to say 
who ’e was, though perhaps you'd ’ardly 
guess it lookin’ at me now; but, Lor 
bless you, when I was a young chap!’ 
The old man gave a sigh, and a fatuou: 
smile crept over his big mouth, shavec 
four days before. 

“All right, all right, I know what <« 
handsome man you are, Long Jim, you 
get along with your story.” 

“Well, this ’ere Mike, ’e wasn’t mucl 
of a one for workin’, ’is mother ’ad toc 
much money for that. Sometimes whet 
we were short ’anded at the h’inn, ’e’c 
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come and row a boat about for a 
customer, but ’e never cared for the 
job; ’e said ’e was too fond o’ fishin’ 
to care about seein’ other chaps catch 
’em; and ’e’d do a bit of work ’arvest 
time, and sometime ’e’d ’elp reed cuttin’ 
in the winter, though it’s dreadful cold 
work. An’ now an’ again, ’e’d disappear 
for months; once ’e travel’ with a 
circus an’ learn’ a lot of funny tricks, 
an’ wot’s more a man in the company, a 
‘pro’ ’e was, taught ‘im ’ow use ’is 
fists dreadful clever. 

“ But ’alf ’is time ’e’d loaf about, an’ 
put in a lot of poachin.’ Oh, ’e was a 
wunnerful poacher, ’e was. 

“T don’ ’old with poachin’ myself. 
Of course if a man do pick up a rabbit 
when no one’s lookin’ it’s quite right for 
‘im to put it in ’is pocket. Them rabbits 
does a lot of ’arm to the farmers, an’ 
it’s a man’s duty to ’elp them poor 
farmers. An’ I never see no ’arm in 
takin’ a coot or moor ’en, an’ very good 
eatin’ they is if cooked proper. But I 
don’ ’old with takin’ the birds wot 
gen’lemen rears. An’ as for ’ares: well, 
I never feel quite sure about ‘ares. 
Sometime I feel towards ’em like rabbits, 
an’ sometime I don’ ’old with catchin’ 
‘em. It depend’ a bit on whose land 
them’s on. Mike, ’e was a dreadful 
poacher and they never catch ‘im. ’E 
was that cunnin’, but sometime ’e ’ad to 
run for it, an’ ’e always get away. “E 
was the fastest runner in these parts 
excep’ me, and e’ could beat even me at 
a ’undred yards, ’e got off that quick ; 
but I could more’n ’old ’im at a longer 
distance.” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted the angler, 
“never mind about that, you get on 
with the story.” 

The old man continued as if no inter- 
ruption had taken place. 

“Which it wasn’t only game, but fish 
as well; not the pike in the lake, us 
boatmen look after that. But the lake, 
it was fed one end by a pretty little 
stream called The Silver Bottom, wot 
’ad lots o’ trout in it. An’ didn’t ’e use 
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it was just after the time when the noo 
h’agent came—Mike, ’e was sittin’ in 
the bar ’avin’ a bit of beer, and my 
customer was grumblin’ about the pike 
fishin’, which ’ad been dreadful bad. 
The water was very thick owin’ to the 
*eavy rains, an’ the pike wasn’ runnin’ 
at all. Not my fault, for I knows all 
about pike fishin’, and wot I don’ know 
about pike fishin’ nobody knows. 

“Whilst my gen’leman was talkin’, and 
we was all a-talkin’, Mike ’e begin talkin’ 
about the trout fishin’ in the stream, an’ 
’e says, ’e allowed as it was better fun 
than fishin’ for pike, an’ they was good 
eatin’ too. The gen’leman, which ’is 
name was Mr. ’Arrison, ’e says : 

““*T never catch a trout though I’d 
love to,’ then he says, quite affable to 
Mike, ‘ ’Ave a pot of beer, my good man.’ 

“Well, Mike, ’e ’as ’is pot of beer, 
an’ ’e goes on talkin’ about the trout 
fishin’ an’ at last ’e says, says ’e: 

“Tf you’d like a day’s trout fishin’, 
sir, you come along with me to-morrow 
to The Silver Bottom.’ 

“Mr. ’Arrison, ’e says, ‘ Wot, could 
you take me?’ 

““* Yes,’ answers Mike, ‘ of course I 
could, or I wouldn’ ask yer.’ 

“Then I says to the gen’leman, not 
wishin’ ’im to get into trouble, ‘ ’Which 
Black Mike ain’t no right to take yer, 
it’s strictly preserve.’ 

““*“ What ho,’ answers Mike, in a 
offish way, ‘I’ve got a permit,’ an’ 
every one in the bar laughed. Ole 
Abra’an® ’e was always a bit ’asty, bet 
‘im a pint o’ beer ’e ’adn’t. An’ then 
Mike takes out of ‘is pocket a letter 
from the noo h’agent sayin’ as ’ow 
Mr. Michael Tregovir could ’ave a day’s 
fishin’ on The Silver Bottom, dry fly 
only. Lor’, ’ow we all laugh’ excep’ 
Abra’am, to think ’ow Black Mike ’ad 
got round the noo h’agent wot didn’ 
know as ’ow ’e was the worst poacher in 
the distric’. 

“* But,’ says I, ‘it’s only a permit 
for one.’ 
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“*That,’ says Mike, ‘is all right if 
the gen’leman ’ll come, I’ll see as ’ow 
‘e don’ get in no trouble.’ 

‘Well, we all argue an’ argue, an’ 
the gen’leman says as ’ow ’e ‘isn’ goin’ 
to run no risk, bein’ a lawyer an’ not 
likin’ to be took up for poachin’. An’ 
Mike, bein’ a h’obstinate kind of man, 
’e says to the gen’leman, ‘I’m a poor 
man, I am, an’ ’as to work ’ard for my 
livin.’ An’ we all wot knew ’im, laughs 
at that. ‘An’ I'll bet you five shillin’s, 
sir, if you'll come with me, as ’ow yer 
won't get into no trouble.’ 

“That impress’ the gen’leman a good 
deal, an’ then ’e says as ’ow ’e didn’ 
know wot dry fly was, an’ ’e couldn’t 
cast a fly anyhow. Mike ’e gave a wink 
at the barmaid, a nice young woman, 
though she ’ad red ’air, an’ ’e says: 
‘Dry fly! I’ve been diggin’ up my dry 
fly in the garding, this afternoon.’ 

‘““So the gen’leman, ’e took the bet, 
an’ I was to pack up ’is roach rod, an’ 
give it to Mike, an’ it was arrange’ I 
was to go nex’ mornin’ part of the road 
with the gen’leman—of course ’e was 
to pay me for my day’s work—an’ point 
out the way to where ’e was to meet 
Mike, at the pool near the three pollards, 
where the man was killed wot made a 
mistake about the field in which the 
parish bull was kep’. Before the party 
break up the gen’leman promise’ every- 
body in the bar a pot of beer next 
evenin’ if ’e didn’t get into trouble ; 
which was to prevent ‘em talkin’ and 
lettin’ the keepers ’ear of it. 

“The nex’ mornin’, which was a 
lovely fine day, Mr. ’Arrison ’e find 
‘imself at the pool by the three pollards 
where there’s a long h’eddy, an’ Black 
Mike ’e mounted ’is rod an’ put on a long 
stout cast with a small shot two foot 
above the ‘ook, an’ a small drilled bullet 
above that, an’ ’e stuck on a worm wot 
‘e took out of a ’ole potted-salmon tin, 
which of course was wot ’e call the ‘ dry 
fly,’ wot ’e 'd been diggin’ in ’is garden. 
Then Mike tell ‘im how to let it 
run along the bottom ’an in a few 
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minutes the gen’leman ’e ‘ad a plump 
‘alf pounder which ’e was mighty 
pleased with. An’ Mike, ’e fish’ not 
far off ‘im, an’ they gets ’alf a dozen 
beautiful trouts, Then they goes down 
to another h’eddy, an’ they gets another 
‘alf dozen or so, an’ then they gets to 
the big pool by the shallers, where the 
river bends; it was the ’ole where the 
lady got drown’ a-trying to pick the 
river mussels for to find pearls in them, 
pore thing! 

“Well, jus’ as the gen’leman was a-goin’ 
to bait ’is ‘ook, ’e sees a man over ’is 
shoulder a little way off mostly behind 
a tree, an’ ’e says to Mike ’e says: 

“““There’s a keeper! what h’ever 
shall I do; I can’ run ‘avin’ a weak 


‘eart, an’ ’aricot veins on my legs.’ 


“Mike, ’e says: ‘ Don’t worry a bit, 
Guv’ner, give me yer rod; he won’t 
move till ’e sees us fishin’.’ Then Mike, 
’e break off the cast above the shot and 
draws off the bullet, an’ ’e gives the 
gen’leman a ’ole fly book wot a gen’leman 
left behind at the h’inn by mistook, an’ 
’e says: ‘ You sit down an’ begin tyin’ 
one of them flies some’ow to your cast ! 
Then ’e gets off the bullet from ’is own 
line an’ ties on a fly wot ’e took off ’is 
cap. 

““ Take your time, Guv’ner,’ ’e says, 
quiet. ‘I’m goin’ down to the shallers 
an’ ’e’ll come after me; an’ ’im an’ me 
we’m goin’ to ’ave a little competition 
in the country, a runnin’ match, an’ 
when we’m out of sight, you chuck 
them worms into the river for the trouts 
deserve a feed, an’ you can walk off 
quite comfum’able ’ome, an’ carry the 
fish an’ the rod; you'll ’ave a good ’alf 
‘our’s start of ‘im, an’ you'll be ‘ome 
by then.’ 

“The gen’leman looks a bit anxious ; 
so Mike ’e takes a good pull at the 
gen’leman’s flask, to show there wasn’ no 
danger; then ’e walks down to the 
shallers na’ begin’ a-castin’ ’is fly which 
’e could do pretty well, ’avin’ learn’ it 
rudd fishin’ on the lake; but ’e kep’ 
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one eye on the keeper wot crawl up 
gradual and very quiet. 

‘““A nice young chap was the keeper, 
a h’under keeper it was, name of George 
Jenkins, ’avin’ only been in the distric’ 
for a month. When ’e was about ten 
yard off, Black Mike ’e drops ’is rod, 
turns round an’ gives a laugh, an’ jumps 
in the shallers an’ the keeper after ‘im, 
like a dog after a rabbit. Mike ’e wades 
across an’ begins runnin’, not too fast ; 
’e runs cunnin’. O’ course ’e knew as 
’e could run faster than George Jenkins, 
bein’ the fastest runner in the distric’ 
except me, an’ me ’e could beat at a 
‘undred yards, bein’ quicker in gettin’ 
off with is short legs, though I could 
more’n ’old my own at a longer distance. 


“After ‘im went the keeper, an’ Mike 
‘e took ’im through the swamps where 
‘e got dreadful muddy, an’ along the 
footpath by the cottage, where the ole 
woman lived wot used to keep ferrets 
and ginger beer. An’ some time ’e let 
the keeper catch ’im up a bit, and some- 
time ’e draw away ; he took ’im along a 
good three miles an’ then on to the ‘igh 
road. When they come to the place 
where the wall was broke by the coach, 
owin’ to the driver—ole Jimpson—’avin’ 
been to a very ’andsome funeral in the 
mornin’, Mike ’e stop as if ’e were done, 
an’ Jenkins ’e come up an’ catch ’im by 
the collar. 

“*°Ere, ‘ands off, my lad,’ says Mike, 
a-laughin.’ ‘ You’ve won.’ 

T h’arrest you for poachin’ Michael 
Tregovir,’ says the keeper, gasping a bit, 
but ’aughty. 

‘““* You be very careful, my young fren’,’ 
answers Mike, “‘ assaultin’ respec’able 
folk, an’ callin’ them bad names is 
h’actionable at law, an’ I'll ’ave yer up 
before the beak for assault an’ deforma- 
tion of character.’ 


““*“None of yer nonsense, I see yer 
poachin’ myself with my own h’eyes ; 
an you'll ’ave to come along to the beak 
with me.’ 

“““See me poachin’ ? ’ 
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“Yes, I seen you poachin’, not 
twenty minutes ago.’ 

“Seen me poachin’,’ says Mike, very 
dignified. ‘I allow you've seen me 
fishin’ dry fly for trout, in The Silver 
Bottom river which belongs to Squire 
’Utchins.’ 

“* You know it’s stric’ly preserve, an’ 
no one can fish without the permit of 
the h’agent,’ answers the keeper. 

““*“My young fren’,’ says Black Mike, 
most h’affable, ‘can you read ?’ 

“Of course I can,’ answers the keeper, 
quite sharp, ‘an’ my name is George 
Jenkins as well you know.’ 

“ Lor’, Mr. Jenkins,’ says Black Mike, 
‘ow pleasant it is to see the spread of 
eddication in the country!’ Then he 
shoves the permit under ’is nose, which 
the keeper reads, his h’eyes nearly 
dropping out of ’is ’ead. 

““ Well,’ ’e says, ‘I’m blest! To 
think the new h’agent gave a permit to 
a poacher like you.’ 

““ Ha,’ says Mike, ‘ ’new h’agents is 
like new h’under keepers, they don’t 
know h’everythink.’ 

“Then the keeper ’e ask ’im what he 
run away for, an’ Mike ’e laugh, an’ 
tell ‘im as ’ow the village sports was to 
be ’eld shortly, an’ ’e wanted to know 
wot start ’e could give ’im bein’ a fair- 
minded man. An’ ’e said ’e allowed that 
Jenkins would be a pretty good runner 
when ’e was full growed, which made 
‘im pretty mad, seein’ ’e wasn’ more 
than a year or so younger than Mike ; 
an’ then all of a sudden the keeper cries 
out : 

““Great ’Evings; it was the other 
chap wot ’adn’t got no permit.’ An’ 
Mike, ’e laugh, till ’e fell off the bit of 
broken wall an’ nearly went straight 
down into the sea three ’undred feet 
below, an’ got broke up on the rocks, 
like the lady wot was on the coach when 
the driver—pore ole Jimpson—upset it 
‘avin’ been to a ’andsome funeral in the 
mornin’, Which the Crowner’s Jury 
said crool things about ’im, an’ a broken 
man ’e was ever after, an’ never touched 
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a drop of beer nor a pair of reins for the 
rest of ’is life. 

“’Owever, Mike got caught by a bush 
an’ tore ’is coat dreadful an’ the keeper 
’e lent ‘im a ’and an’ ’elped ’im up to the 
road, an’ then said as ’e was goin’ to run 
back an’ see if the gen’leman was fishin’. 
For o’ course, Black Mike told ’im ’e 
didn’ know the gen’leman’s name an’ 
that p’raps ’e ’ad a permit which Jenkins 
didn’ believe. 

“Mike, ’e says to ’im, ‘I'll race yer 
back for ’alf-a-crown an’ give yer a 
“undred yards start.’ 


““Undred yards start,’ 
Jenkins. ‘I don’ want no start. 
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yer comin’ out an’ I'll beat yer goin’ 
back, level.’ 

“Mike, ’e take ’alf-a-crown out of ’is 
pocket, an’ spits on it for luck, an’ 
shows it in ’is ’and, an’ says: 
look at your coin.’ 


‘Let’s 


“The keeper pulls out a leather purse 
an’ takes out two shillin’s an’ a sixpence 
in coppers. 

“* Well, I h’am glad,’ says Mike, ‘ to 
see as wot you’m saved up your money, 
an’ don’ spend it on drink like the 
wicked people ’ereabouts, an’ I do ’ope 
as yer won’ learn their bad ’abits. We 
starts when I says three, an’ it’s the 
first as touches the rails by the shallers 
where I was dry fly fishin’ when I ’ad 
the pleasure o’ makin’ yer h’acquaint- 
ance.’ 

“So off they run an’ Black Mike ’e 
goes cunnin’ again, an’ sometimes ’e lets 
‘im get in front, an’ then e’ catches ’im 
up, an’ then ’e lets ’im get in front 
again, tellin’ ‘im quite pleasant as ‘ow 
‘e is usin’ ’im as a wind screen. When 
they comes to the last ’undred yards, 
Mike ’e simply romp in a good ten yard 
ahead. O’ course Mr. ’Arrison wasn’t 
there, nor the fish; but there was 
Mike’s rod with a fly on the end of the 
cast. The poor keeper ’e sit down 
gaspin’ for ‘is breath. Mike regrets 
quite h’affable that ’e ’as nothink to 
offer ‘im to drink except water which 
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didn’t 
stummick. 

““An’ now if yer please,’ says Mike, 
‘T’ll trouble yer for that ’alf-crown wot 
I’ve won, an’ I ’ope it’ll be a lesson to 
yer always to take a start when yer 
elders offers it.’ 

“Tf I was to pay that ’alf-crown, it 
might be a lesson to me not to get 
swindled.’ 

“ “ Swindled,’ says Mike, ‘I tell yer 
I cud beat yer, an’ I offers yer a start, 
an’ just gets ’ome by ten yard.’ 

“«Ten yard! yer could ’ave made it 
two ’undred ; the thing’s a swindle, an’ 
you’m no better than a ‘ pro.’’ 

“““ What ho,’ says Black Mike, pretty 
sharp, ‘we knows your sort—win, tie, 
or wrangle ; you’m got to fork out that 
’alf-crown, or I’ll come and take it by 
force when you’m got yer breath back ! ’ 

“George Jenkins ’e look at ’im an 
smile sarcastic, an’ said it would take 
two of ’im, an’ then they couldn’ do it, 
an’ Mike begins takin’ off ’is coat when a 
voice calls out sudding : 

““°Ullo, Jenkins, ’ave yer caught one 
of them poachers ? ’ 

“Tt was Miss Em’ly Shutterack, or 
some such name, I don’ remember it 
exac’ly, wot was the only daughter of 
the ’ead gamekeeper. Oh! a fine young 
woman she was, so tall as Black Mike, 
an’ ’e was middlin’ size, an’ straight 
as a telegraph pole, an’ with plenty of 
flesh on ’er bones, but not too much, an’ 
‘er eyes bright like little specks of sun- 
shine on a stream, an’ ’er ’air so black 
as a new tarred boat ; a dark skin’ girl, 
she was, but fresh coloured, an’ ’er 
cheeks like a Blenheim orange—a h’apple | 
very popular in those parts. 

“Well, I minds ’er as a little ’un 
a-climbing trees like a boy; she use’ to 
run with the beagles, an’ shoot as well 
as “er father, an’ ride as if she growed 
on the ’orse. A fine young woman then, 
about twenty year old. Black Mike 
’e knew ’er well enough, an’ ’ad often 
cast ’is eye at ’er; but ’e knew she was 
fruit out of ’is reach, ‘im a_ loafing 
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poacher, an’ ’er the daughter of a ’ead 
keeper, an’ brought up like a lady, an’ 
been to a privit school an’ playin’ the 
pianer at the village concerts like a 
h’angel. 

“George Jenkins ’e answers ’er, ‘I 
’aven’t caught no poacher miss, though 
this man is one.’ 

‘““* Then why don’ you catch ’im, ’e’s 
close enough.’ 

“Black Michael ’e sit down on the 
rail an’ ’e look at the girl ’ard: 

““* You see, miss, it was like this,’ says 
George Jenkins, ‘I come down an’ see 
two men a-fishin’, an’ one of them runs 
off an’ I runs after ’im an’ catches ‘im 
close on four mile away.’ 

““* What, you catch Black Mike,” she 
says, laughin’, ‘’ow did yer do it ?”’ 

“Mike ’e grinned all over ’is face, 
a-showing ’is teeth, which was as fine 
a set as ’ers.’ 

“Well, when I got ’old of ‘im,’ 
answers George Jenkins, ‘’e outs with a 
permit signed by the new h’agent, a 
regular permit all right.’ 

““* Would you like to see it, Miss,’ 
asks Mike, takin’ the paper out of ’is 
pocket. ‘Our young fren’ ’ere, seem’ 
to think it all right.’ 

“She shook ’er ‘ead. ‘ You’m a silly 
gowk, George Jenkins. You should ’ave 
took the one wot didn’ run away. Still, 
I don’t know as you’m to blame. You 
didn’ know Black Mike; ’e’s as deep as 
Blackwood bog, ’e is. Now, my man,’ 
she says, turning sharp on Mike, ‘ ’Oo’s 
t’other chap, an’ ’ad ’e a permit ?’ 

“ Black Mike, ’e put on a silly air, an’ 
’e answers, ‘the gen’leman didn’ give 
me is’ card, miss,’ an’ it wouldn’ ’ave 
been good manners for me to ask ’is 
name. ’E said ’e’d like to come fishin’ 
with me, an’ ’ow could I know whether 
’ad a permit ?’ 

“ “Then why did you run away ?’ 

“* Tt was fur to see whether our young 
fren’ ’ere is any good with his feet ; 
that’s useful knowledge for h’any one 
in the village.’ 

“‘*An’ ’ow durst yer be so bold as to 
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ask the new h’agent fur a permit for the 
likes of you ?’ 

“Mike gets off the rail and walks up 
quite close to ’er and says very quiet : 

““*T’d be bold enough to ask you for 
somethink, miss, somethink wot I'd 
give my very life for, if I think there 
was a chance of getting it,’ ’e says, 
lookin’ at ’er straight in the eyes, an’ 
she flush a little bit, an’ says in a kind 
voice, but very firm: 

“* Tt’s no good your askin’ that, Black 
Michael.’ 

“An ’e give a sigh an’ says if there 
was a chanst of it ’e’d chuck poachin’ 
an’ be the best man in the village.’ 

““*An’ what was you two men 
quarrellin’ about when I come up?’ 
she asks, aloud. 

““* Ho,’ says Black Mike, ‘ we ’ad a bit 
of a race back for ’alf-a-crown, an’ I 
offer ’im a ’undred yards start, an’ ’e 
wouldn’t take it, an’ ’e loosed by ten 
yard, an’ argues instead of payin’ like 
a man.’ 

“Now George Jenkins was sweet on 
the girl ’imself, an’ ’e saw as ’ow she 
‘ad a sort of feelin’ for Black Mike, an’ 
’e fancy it ’ud be a good thing if ’e give 
a ’iding before so ’e answers 
scornful : 

“*«T’d pay like a man if it was won 
fair, but it was a swindle, an’ ’as for bein’ 
a man—I'm a better man than ’im any 
day.’ 

“ Black Mike ’e know the young lady 
was fond of a bit o’ sport, an’ ’as ’ow 
every woman likes to see ‘er man give 
another chap a thrashing wot’s bigger 
than ’m, so ’e says quite h’affable : 

“° Talkin’s only talkin’—if yer likes 
to take yer coat an’ waistcoat off we 
can show the young lady a bit of sport 
an’ what’s more though I won that ’alf- 
crown all right, I’ll fight yer whether 
yer pays me or not.’ 

“* That‘s a fair sportin’ h’offer,’ says 
Miss H’Em’ly. 

“George ’e begins takin’ off ’is coat 
and wais’coat, an’ so do Mike, but Mike 
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*e make ‘im ’and over the ‘alf-crown to 
the girl. 

“Oh, a fine young creature she was, 
so straight as a telegraph pole, an’ 
with plenty of flesh on ’er bones but not 
too much, an’ ’as ’andsome as a queen 
with ’er black ’air an’ bright h’eves an’ 
reddy cheeks. She says: 

““*°Old ’ard, my men, I’m the referee, 
an’ you fight fair, no ’oldin’, an’ no 
ittin’ below the belt, an’ fair time to get 
up if knock’ down, an’ not a blow after 
I says ‘time,’ or I gives the fight again 
‘im as done it.’ 

“To anyone what didn’t know, it 
looked a soft job for George Jenkins, 
wot was three inches taller an’ about 
two stone ’eavier, an’ in good condition ; 
but Mike was in good condition, too. 
For ’e never drank much except 


occasional, two or three times a year at 
fair time, and the sports and ’arvestin’. 
Ho, ’e was a pretty fighter ’e was, ‘avin’ 
learn’ a lot about it from a ‘ pro’ in a 


circus wot ’e onst travel’ about with. 
"E ’ad beat every chap in the distric’ 
wot ’ud put up ‘is fists with ’im, excep’ 
me. We’ad a lovely fight for nearly two 
hour; ’e was too clever for me, an’ I 
was too strong an’ tall an’ ’andy for ‘im, 
so we made it a draw an’ ’ad drinks 
together afterwards, ‘im payin’ for me, 
an’ me payin’ for ’im. 

“Well, Miss H’Em’ly makes them 
shake ‘ands first, and then they starts 
fightin.’ Mike ’e knew George thought 
‘e ’ad a soft job, so ’e bunch’ ’imself up 
clumsy-lookin’ in a ’eap so as to deceive 
‘im the more, an’ ’e trust to ’is feet to 
keep ‘im out of the way an’ ’e run about 
roun’ an’ roun’ ‘im like a dog in a fit, 
an’ George 'e kep’ ‘ittin’ without touchin’ 
‘jm, an’ e’ think it was only Mike’s luck 
wot ’e dodged the blows. Mike ’e didn’t 
want to ’ave is face knocked about an’ 
look ugly before the girl, so ’e was very 
careful ; but ’e was a good plucked ’un, 
an’ would ’ave took so much ’ittin’ as 
any man before ’e would ’ave give in. 

“George ’e gets a bit careless, Mike 
’e jumps in sudden, and ’its ’im a dreadful 


blow meanin’ to get ’is chin, but ’e 
landed on ’is neck, an’ George ’e went 
down like a sack of potatoes. 

“Then Mike ’e steps back a couple of 
yards an’ ’e says in a grand way, ‘I 
think you’ better call ‘time,’ Miss, an’ 
give him a fair chance.’ She nods her 
‘ead, an’ smiles, an’ looks very kind on 
Mike. 

“The nex’ round, George was more 
careful, an’ for ’alf the time Mike didn’ 
get no openin’, an’ when ’e did jump in 
’e slip on somethink which was one of 
them ‘ dry flies’ wot the gen’leman ’ad 
not thrown into the pool—an’ George 
was quick in, an’ given ’im a dreadful 
rattler on the jaw, an’ knock ’is ’ead 
back, an’ follows up with a right ’ander 
on the chest. Mike, very cunnin’, ’e fell 
forward again’ George, but ’e didn’t ‘old 
‘im. George ’e step back so as to be able 
to ’it,,an’ Mike ’e duck, an’ got on one 
side an’ manage’ to keep away till the 
end of the round. Which it may be 
the young lady may ’ave called time a 
bit soon: ‘oo knows ? 

‘Nex’ round Mike ’e come up with a 
sort of smile, though ’is jaw was almost 
broke, an’ ‘is lip was cut bad inside on 
‘is teeth. George ’e rush in ’ard on ’im, 
meanin’ to finish it off quick, an’ 
expectin’ Mike to trv an’ get away, but 
Mike ’e was too clever for ’im, an’ 
instead of steppin’ back, ’e jump in 
beneath ’is guard an’ give ‘im a ’alf 
‘ook under ’is chin an’ poor George ’¢ 
went down so ’eavy as lead. 

“Mike ’e says with a smile: ‘ The 
poor fellow won’ take no more interest 
in this fight, Miss, ’e’s asleep.’ Then ’e 
stoop down an’ undo ’is collar, an’ takes 
the ole salmon tin wot they brings the 
‘dry flies’ in, an’ gets some water in it 
an’ pours it over ‘is face. It was a 
minit before George come roun’, an’ 
Miss H’Em’ly look a bit anxious though 
pleased. Mike ’e keeps tellin’ ’er as ’ow 
it won’ do George no ’arm, an’ when ’e 
comes roun’ an’ finds ’isself with ’is ’ead 
on Mike’s knee ’e smiles a bit sickly. 
The young lady, she tells ’im as the fight 
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is over, so ‘e puts on ’is clothes an’, 
being quite a good young chap at ’eart, 
says: 

“* Michael Tregovir, you’m a better 
man nor what I am, an’ [ allow it, an’ 
there’s my ’and on it, but if ever I 
catches you poachin’, Lord ’elp you.’ 

‘An’ Black Mike ’e says, ‘ You'll make 
a very pretty fighter one of these days, 
George Jenkins, an’ if you comes roun’ 
to the h’inn this evenin’, we’ll drink that 
‘alf-crown between us.’ 

“So George ’e marches off. 

“ Then Mike ’e says to the young lady : 
“There’s the matter of them stakes, 
miss.” 

“She olds out ’er ’and with the two 
shillin’s an’ the coppers in it, an’ ’e 
seizes it sudden an’ kisses it. She lift 
‘er other ’and quick, an’ then drops it. 

‘“““ You’re a impudent feller to do that, 
Black Mike. An’ if I ’adn’ thought wot 
a blow ’e give you on the jaw, I’d ’ave 
give you one wot ‘ud ’ave made yer 
teeth rattle.’ 

“Mike, ’e stands up to ’er straight an’ 
says: ‘It ’ud ’ave been worth it, my 
dear, an’ twice over an’ more.’ 

“At that she droops ’er eyes, wot was 
so bright as the little specks 0’ sunshine 
on the stream, an’ she shakes ’er pretty 
ead. 

““Tf you’d give me a chance, Miss 
H’Em'ly, I’d chuck poachin’ an’ work 
so ’ard as any man in the place, an’ 
make yer a good ’ome an’ ’usband. 
My mother’s got a nice cottage and 
garden an’ a tidy bit of money.’ 

“*You’m not a bad sort, Black 
Michael, for all you’m a poacher,’ she 
answer. ‘I’ve known worse nor you, 
an’ I’ve ’eard you’m kind to the children 
in the village, an’ a good son to yer 
mother. But my father’d never ’ear of 
it, he’s a proud man ’e is, an’ ’e’s only 
got me. No wife nor other children ; 
it would break ’is ’eart for me to marry 
a man wot ’ad been a poacher.’ 

“ “Good daughters make good wives, 
aye an’ good mothers, too. I’d go 
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through fire an’ water for you, my 
dear.’ 

“She shook ’er pretty sorrowful 
like. ‘I must be going, Michael,’ she 
says. ‘There’s the milk to be looked 
after; an’ see ‘ere, Michael, you quit 
poachin.’ ’Arm comes of it, an’ yer 
can’t always keep out of bein’ caught, 
an’ there bein’ a fight, an’ in ’ot blood 
dreadful things gets done. Do it for 
my sake, Michael—be a man, an’ work 
yer life h’onest. Do it for my sake, 
Michael, though I can’ give yer nothink 
in return.’ 

“ Black Mike ’e swore a great oath as 
he’d do what she ask’ if she’d let ’im 
give ’er a kiss to make it bindin’, which 
she ’ad to, an’ after that she went ’er 
way ‘an ’e went ’is. 

“And did Michael ever marry the 
girl ?’’ asked the angler. 

“Well, Mike ’e give up poachin’, ’e 
sold ’is nets, an’ ’e sold ’is snares, an’ 
’e sold ’is ferrets, an’ ’e drown ’is dog, 
a wonderful dog it was, because ‘e 
wouldn’t let anybody else ‘ave it, wot 
might ill-treat it, though ’e might ’ave 
got several sovereigns for it, bein’ a 
wonderful dog. A lurcher it was, ugly, 
but so quiet an’ clever as never a dog 
in the village. An’ ’e quit poachin’, an’ 
work dreadful ’ard at the wheelwright’s. 

“ Two years after, ’er father got into 
trouble over pheasants’ h’eggs ; a dealer 
chap from London got ’im tied up in a 
mess about em somehow—no one never 
knew the rights of it all. The beaks they 
dismiss’ the case, because of some law 
matter wot we never understood, but 
says as ’ow ’er father ’ad behave’ bad, 
which I don’ think was the truth, an’ 
the squire ’e dismiss ‘im. The poor 
fellow ’e died quick, the doctor says, 
with ‘is lungs, but we thinks it was 
really a broken heart. So squire make 
Mike the ’ead keeper, George Jenkins 
‘avin’ gone away, an’ ’e married the girl. 
Very ’appy they was too, but they didn’ 
stop long afterwards, for squire sent ‘im 
up to a big place ’e ’ad in ’Ampshire.” 


WINTER IN THE STEPPES. 


A SPIN IN A TROIKA 


THE LOCKED GRANARY 
A Sketch of Southern Russia and its People 


BY BERNARD HAMILTON 


WE are all amateur strategists nowadays, 
and doubtless every reader of this article 
has his own idea as to the objective we 
had in view when we began operations 


in the Dardanelles. In all probability 
it was not so much to harass the wily 
Turk as to blast open the locked door 
which separates Great Britain from her 
plucky ally in Eastern Europe. Russia 
needs everything we can spare her in 
the way of munitions, while we in 
England are not altogether indifferent 
to that piled-up treasure of golden 
wheat which has been accumulating in 
her granaries since the outbreak of war. 

Of late so much has been written about 
Russia that some of the worst of our 
misconceptions have been dispelled. 
Nevertheless not many of us realise even 


now that quite a considerable part of 
the Empire is nearer to the equator than 
London, more fertile than any of our 
southern counties, and inhabited by a 
people who differ in many important 
respects from their northern compatriots. 
Four years ago I spent a long holiday 
in Little-Russia, as this district is called, 
and I now propose to give some account 
of my observations. 

Little-Russia is not a political entity’ 
It is simply that group of provinces 
which include the vast rolling plains of 
the south, formerly the happy hunting 
grounds of the Cossacks and Tartars, 
and the scene of many a sanguinary 
battle with the Turks, Swedes, and Poles, 
Russia’s hereditary enemies. In those 
far-off days Little-Russia was known as 
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the Ukraine, and the name still sticks, 
although, because of its political signifi- 
cance, it is unpopular in official circles. 
The district has been described as “‘ the 
brightest jewel in the imperial diadem,”’ 
a second-hand compliment which it well 
deserves, for there is not another tract 
in Europe which can equal it for fertility. 
Year after year, without any artificial 
stimulant, the rich black soil (chernoziom) 
produces an astonishing harvest of grain 
of all sorts, barley, oats, wheat, and 
maize, as well as beans, melons, tobacco, 
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of the country-side. Except in the 
Caucasus and the Crimea there is nothing 
which we can dignify by the name of 
scenery. This is because everything is 
on such a vast scale. In England a 
“pretty bit’ is generally composed of 
a little hill, a lake or river, a small wood, 
green meadows, and a few scattered 
cottages. But in Russia there are 


relatively few hills; there the forests, 
rivers, and plains are so huge that any 
one of them alone more than covers the 
landscape, and so you cannot observe 


AUTUMN IN THE STEPPES. 


and many other commodities too 
numerous to mention. 

The climate of Little-Russia is 
naturally far more equable than that of 
the northern provinces. In summer the 
heat is often sub-tropical, and everyone 
who can manage it takes a siesta for a 
couple of hours after the mid-day meal. 
I do not know the Ukraine in winter, 
but I am told that the cold is then 
intense. 

Travellers in Russia are often dis- 


appointed at the monotonous character 


PLOUGHING THE RICH BLACK SOIL 


the variety which actually exists. 
Nowhere is this monotony more marked 
than in the steppes, the veldt of the 
Ukraine. For hundreds and hundreds 
of miles the steppes are as flat as the 
proverbial pancake, with hardly a tree 
on which to focus the wearied eye. 
There are no roads and very few tracks 
in the steppes, and it is easy for the 
stranger to lose his sense of direction. 
One morning I rode further from home 
than usual, and in the course of a couple 
of hours found myself hopelessly lost. 
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There was not a human being in sight, 
not a house or tree to guide me, and the 
sun was blazing like a furnace straight 
overhead. Ultimately I decided to trust 
to mv horse’s instinct, but even that 
was not altogether satisfactory, for 
though he turned in the right direction, 


IN FESTAL ATTIRE. 


we came to a swamp which had to be 
skirted, and it was sunset before I 
reached home,smothered with dust and 
reeling in the saddle with fatigue. 

The western steppes are cultivated, 


and it is quite an experience for 


A PEASANT MAIDEN OF THE UKRAINE 


an Englishman, accustomed to our 
Liliputian fields, to drive all day long 
between apparently unending seas of 
growing corn. It is a mystery to the 
uninitiated how on earth the Little- 
Russians, with their primitive machinery, 
manage to plough, sow, and reap such 
vast areas. (Of course the 
big land-owners use modern 
implements.) The plough- 
ing, by the way, is rather a 
difficult business on account 
of the stiffness of the black 
soil. Each plough is drawn 
by six oxen as a rule, though 
sometimes on the land of a 
small holder you can see 
very curious teams, such as. 
a young bull harnessed with 
several ponies. 

On the northern fringe of 
the steppes small woods are 
sometimes met with, and 
these as well as the occasional 
lakes swarm with wild-fowl 
of all kinds. I was dis- 
appointed to find that there 
are no wolves or_ bears. 
in Little- Russia, probably 
owing to the absence of 
forests. Foxes are very 
numerous, and are “‘ hunted” 
of course, with the rifle. 
I remember a sporting friend 
proudly displaying three 
foxes which he had shot 
before breakfast. It was. 
a horrid sight. He was 
especially happy, however, 
because it was his ambition 
to line his winter overcoat 
with fox-skins procured by 
himself. When I told him that 
an Englishman would almost 
as soon shoot a man as a fox 
he displayed such concern for my sanity 
that I thought it advisable to change the 
subject. Lest the reader should judge 
him too harshly let me add that he is 
now a lieutenant in a distinguished 
Russian cavalry regiment, has _ been 
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wounded, and decorated for gallantry 
in the field. 

In turning to the peasants of the 
Ukraine, let me begin by saying that 
no greater injustice can be done to the 
Russians than to regard them as an 
Asiatic or semi-Asiatic race. They are 
as purely European as we are, and the 
smart individual who popularised the 
saying “‘ Scratch the Russian_and you'll 


find the Tartar,”” did know what he 
was talking about. There are, of course, 
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are descended. The southerners, despite 
their name, are generally taller and 
healthier than their compatriots, from 
whom they differ almost as much in 
character as the Irish peasant differs 
from his brother Celt in Scotland. For 
the peasants of the Ukraine life is a 
pleasant thing. The fertility of the soil 
enables them to escape the ceaseless and 
often unprofitable drudgery of the Great 
Russian, consequently they are far more 
indolent and gay. Considering their 


many Tartars in Russia, but owing to 
religious differences* the two races have 
never inter-married to any appreciable 
extent. 

When the Slavs, before the dawn of 
history, overran what is now called 
Russia, they divided into two bands, 
one of which occupied the centre of the 
country, becoming the ancestors of the 
Great Russians, while the other settled 
in the spacious plains of the south. 
From these latter the Little-Russians 


A LITTLE-RUSSIAN 


COTTAGE 


opportunities they are quick-witted, and 
in the manufacture of ornaments and 
utensils they display more than an 
average amount of good taste. Like all 
Russians they are kindly and tolerant 
(bang goes another misconception ! ) 
generous and hospitable to a fault. In 
fact, they carry the social virtues to 
such an extreme that public opinion is 
very lax in many respects. 

On their numerous holidays, when 
work is forbidden, the peasants of the 


* The Tartars are Mohammedans. 
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Ukraine love to wander off into the woods 
where they sit and sing the quaint old 
songs which have been preserved among 
them for centuries. I shall never forget 
the first time I heard a Russian folk- 
song. One night owing to a misunder- 
standing I was left stranded on a country 
railway station with no option but to 
sleep on a bench in the little waiting- 
room. About one o’clock in the morning, 
being much harassed by light cavalry, 
I got up and went to the window. It 
was pitch-dark outside, but in a 
neighbouring garden a small lantern 
hung from the branch of a tree, and 
there a girl sat singing in a low voice, 
one of the loveliest melodies which it 
hasever been my lot to hear. I would give 
a great deal to be able to recall that song. 

A peasant’s cottage in the Ukraine is 
a picturesque erection of extraordinary 
cheapness. The building is generally 
done by the women-folk. First a frame- 
work of stakes and withies is erected. 


Then a large hole is dug in the earth, 
and water is poured in upon the loose 


soil. Next the ladies, with more zeal 
than propriety, gather their skirts round 
their hips and leap into the mixture, 
which they trample into a stiff paste. 
This is then plastered thickly, within 
and without, over the wicker walls, dried 
in the sun, whitewashed and thatched, 
and there is your house almost complete, 
costing nothing at all so far except the 
labour. The doors, windows, and all 
other necessary fittings can be purchased 
for a ten-pound note, and the result is 
a cosy and attractive cottage large 
enough for a good-sized family, and 
costing no more than an English pig-stye. 
Each homestead has its own garden, 
and a Little-Russian village is just an 
irregular jumble of these quaint abodes 
clustering round a large pond. 

Although very religious, the peasants 
of the Ukraine have never ceased to 
believe firmly in elves, were-wolves, 
witches, and water nymphs, and many 
hair-raising stories you will hear if you 
can induce them to talk on the subject. 


I remember having our local witch 
pointed out to me one day. Her chief 
stock-in-trade, so I was informed, was 
a phosphorescent nose which shone 
brilliantly by night. The water-nymphs 
are at once a great attraction and a 
great danger to susceptible young men. 
On certain nights you can be sure of 
meeting these charming ladies if you go 
down to the river, where they sit on the 
banks, most inadequately clad, and 
entice you to join them by seductive 
music and other hypnotic arts. And 
woe to you if you obey their summons, 
for, as everyone knows, they will plunge 
with you into their submarine caverns 
and there tickle you to death. I should 
think it not an unpleasant way of 
shuffling off this mortal coil. , 

It was rather amusing to observe the 
awe which my pocket Kodak excited in 
the rural mind. The peasants were all 
firmly convinced that the devil was in 
the Anglisky gospodin’s black box, and 
on one occasion an old gentleman 
charged me with a pitchfork when he 
caught me photographing his wife. 
Another time I was about to “ snap”’ 
a rather pretty cottage when an aged 
crone darted out of the door, whooped 
her chickens out of my sight, and flew 
inside again, safe from the malignant 
operations of the evil eye. Of course 
these superstitions are sometimes 
exploited by the unscrupulous. In his 
great work on Russia, Sir W. M. Wallace 
relates an amusing instance of this kind. 
One winter evening an extremely dis- 
reputable peasant family was astonished 
to receive a visit from Saint Barbara, 
who announced that she had come to 
reward them for their piety. The whole 
village gathered round the house to 
listen to her discourse. After a while 
the saint suggested that she should go 
and fetch Saint Nicholas the Wonder- 
worker, a very great favourite among 
the peasantry. They respectfully made 
way for their celestial guest, and spent 
the whole night awaiting her return. At 
sunrise she had not come back, so the 
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watchers dispersed, only to find that 
every horse in the place had been stolen 
during their absence. In recent times 
the spread of education has done some- 
thing to remove these superstitions from 
the peasant mind, but when we remember 
how they linger in many parts of our 
own land, we may surmise that it will 
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when we have polished off the Germans 
we shall have trouble with Russia. I 
do not believe it for one moment. There 
is no race in the world for whom the 
Russians have a more genuine liking 
than our own, and now that the Indian 
frontier question has been settled, there 
is no place where our respective interests 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN 


be long before the Russian peasant 
surrenders his belief in bogies. 
Although it is only remotely connected 
with my subject, perhaps I may be 
permitted to add a few lines on the 
future relations between Russia and 
England. Only recently a well-educated 
man expressed to me his conviction that 
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clash. Indeed it is to the best interests 
of both nations to enter into the closest 
relations with each other. I firmly 
believe that the only thing likely to 
cause any trouble between us is the 
suspicion (I do not say that it exists) 
that England is not pulling her last 
ounce in the present war. 
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BY DAVID 


Jimmy, of the Australian Light Horse 
Brigade, was born and reared among 
the Northern hills adjacent to the salt- 
bush plains which stretch away into the 
hazy Queensland ‘‘ Never Never.” It 
was said that he had pedigree blood in 


his veins, which well might be the case, 
for with the passing years he had grown 
a beautiful and graceful animal of great 
strength and courage, which, at the time 
of our story, had made him the leader 
of the fleetest and gamest troop of wild 
horses in the scrub-clothed foot-hills 
bordering on the great salt-bush country 
of the interior. 

He was a dark bay, with no flaw in 
his finely fashioned limbs, strong arched 
neck, fiery eyes, delicate nostrils, and 
flowing mane and tail. He had a white 
star on his forehead, and a white stocking 
on his off hind fetlock ; but, although 
he did not know it, they were pedigree 
marks of agistocratic birth. And what 
a life was his! He stood one day on an 
elevation overlooking the plains, his own 
imperious master, governed only by his 
own will. He had never known ache 
nor pain, and very rarely either thirst 
or hunger; so shaking his proud head 
and mane he neighed a defiant challenge 
to all and sundry below him on the plains, 
then stamped the earth to emphasise the 


LIGHT HORSE 


HENNESSEY 


fact of his absolute freedom from 
restraint. He might well be proud! Had 
he not viewed from afar others of his kind 
ridden by stockmen, and guessed how 
they must suffer under whip and spur ; 
but he! Ah, ah, indeed! He was 
different ! 

It must not be thought, however, that 
his existence was unknown at the distant 
station homestead. He was too con- 
spicuous and too daring for that; 
quite a number had caught momentary 
glimpses of him, but he was shy of men 
and too fleet of foot to be followed far. 
They talked about him, all the same, 
and had even given him a name. A 
very homely one but easily remembered, 
for they had dubbed him Jimmy Brown. 

When the war broke out someone 
carelessly mentioned him as a splendid 
animal that might have been included 
in the mob they were about mustering 
for the mounted troops; but no one 
thought seriously about the matter, for 
they were short-handed and time was 
of importance, and it was not considered 
worth while to run the risk of killing 
two or three station horses to run in 
an outlaw—even such as he ! 

“There’s not a horse on the station 
that could run him in,”’ said one. 

“Perhaps not,” replied another, but 
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there are other ways of taking wild 
horses besides running them down. I 
know a trick that ‘Il fetch him. If a 
couple of you will give me half a day 
next week, to shepherd him along the 
white wing to the yards, I'll bring 
him in.” 

“You've to get him to the wing first, 
old man!”’ said one of the jackeroos, 
laughing. 

‘“T’ll see to that,’’ was the answer. 

So it came about that very early one 
morning, when a late moon was shining, 
about an hour before sunrise, Jimmy 
Brown heard the tread of two of his 
kind passing near the gully in which he 
happened to be feeding—the wind was 
blowing down the gully. 

Then one of them whinnied. It was 
a challenge, and without a thought 
Jimmy followed, keeping a little distance 
behind the crafty hunter and his convoy. 
He dodged them in and out among the 
fantastic shadows of moon-lit rocks and 
trees, until at last he came to where a 
strange white line stretched through the 
bush. He snorted at this and stopped ; 
but his pride and curiosity forbade his 
giving up the quest for a strip of some- 
thing white; although, somehow, he 
feared the unknown thing. 

But, as he followed — somewhat 
hesitatingly now —the friendly call 
became silent, and instead he suddenly 
heard behind him the cracking of stock- 
whips and the galloping of iron-shod 
hoofs. He turned and tried to break 
away, but was balked by the onrushing 
stockriders. Then, snorting at the white 
line of calico with a shouting rout at his 
heels, he galloped for over a mile straight 
into the crush, and stockyard. 

A few weeks afterward Jimmy Brown 
was on board a troopship bound for 
Europe. Not now, however, the proud, 
handsome, glossy, arched-necked animal 
he had been in his native wilds; but 
lean and heavy-eved and knocked about, 

and sadly changed. 

His rebellion against restraint had 
been fierce and bitter; he was simply 
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borne down by numbers, and craft, and 
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overwhelming force, but his spirit was 
untamed. Struggling, kicking and biting, 
a dozen soldiers had mastered him and 
pushed him into the crush, slung him on 
to the ship’s deck, and hustled him into 
his cramped stall. It was a sorrowful 
experience for the high-spirited lord of 
the hills, painful alike to his proud spirit 
and his bruised limbs. How he longed 
for the smell of the gums on his native 
hills, for a bite of the sweet salt-bush 
of the plains, and a draught of those cool 
streams which rushed down rocky gorges 
from the misty highlands ! 


Jimmy had a bad name on the ship, 
and no officer claimed him—even the 
troopers looked at him askance; _ but 
one day Tommy Brown took notice of 
him, somehow learnt his name and 
offered, if he might afterward ride him 
at the front, to take him in hand. 

Tommy was only a small-sized trooper, 
and Jimmy a big horse; but the C.O. 
smiled and consented. 

The adjoining stall was emptied of 
its occupant, and Tommy took the outlaw 
in hand, to teach him that horses, as well 
as men, who play a worthy part in this 
world’s affairs can only be qualified for 
it by discipline and suffering. 

Tommy’s first effort was to win 


Jimmy’s confidence and respect; but 
his preliminary advances were not 
successful. Jimmy was a soured and 


disappointed horse, and had come to 
the conclusion that life was not worth 
living. He was at enmity with the whole 
world, and the very first day he kicked 
Tommy and nearly broke his leg. 
However, Tommy took it in good part 
and put it down to Jimmy's ignorance 
of him; he limped up to his head and 
told him, quite gently, that he was not 
playing the game, and that if his leg 
had been broken it would have ruined 
both of them. 

As Tommy limped around, and 
groomed Jimmy’s neck and combed his 
shaggy mane, the horse somehow seemed 
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sulky and ashamed ; 
kicked him again. 

Tommy bathed his swollen leg at the 

head of the stall so that no one should 
see him—right under Jimmy’s nose, 
rubbed some embrocation in, and did 
his drill all day without a whimper, 
although he had to grind his teeth 
sometimes on account of the pain. But 
not a soul on the ship knew that Jimmy 
had kicked him. 

Now Tommy had a way of his own 
with horses which soon won Jimmy’s 
respect, if not affection. They got to 
talking to each other, and it was astonish- 
ing how much Jimmy understood. Ina 
few weeks he was no longer an outlaw 
but, so far as Tommy was concerned, a 
British troop-horse. Well fed, well 
groomed and handled, the cheerful com- 
panionship of Tommy had wrought a 
change in him which every one began 
to notice ; but Tommy never presumed 
upon it nor showed off with Jimmy. 

“He’s trying to play the game and 
do the right thing,” thought Tommy ; 
“but he might happen to forget himself 
if taken too sudden.” 

The fact was, Tommy was getting to 
be jealous of Jimmy’s reputation ; but 
there was a great fear in his heart, for, 
although he was supposed to be handled, 
no one had as yet ridden the horse. He 
snorted still at every one, save Tommy ; 
but what would he do when he, or some 
other soldier, was ordered to climb upon 
his back ? 

They had a sand-heap on deck where 
the horses occasionally exercised and 
rolled. They were mounting fresh ones 
there every day; the C.O. of Tommy’s 
squadron had told him more than once 
that by this time his horse should have 
been handled enough to mount, and bets 
were made as to what was likely then 
to happen. However, Tommy managed 
on one excuse and another to postpone 
the day. 

Before their friendship had been sealed 
Jimmy had smelt Tommy over most 
thoroughly, so now he made him smell 


but he never 
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the bridle and saddle and stirrup leathers 
and irons and every other part of his 
harness, and put them on and took them 
off repeatedly until at last he had done 
everything but climb upon his back. 

The day came, however, when, with 
a crowd watching them, Tommy and 
Jimmy stood together on the sand-patch. 

“Mount !”’ said the C.O. 

“Play the game, Jimmy, old man,” 
was all the soldier said to him as, with 
hand on wither and foot in stirrup, he 
vaulted into the saddle. 

Trembling all over, Jimmy’s head 
went down between his legs and his body 
stiffened visibly. 

“He'll buck that hard,” said one, 
“he'll throw him in the sea!” 

But slowly, as though remembering 
something and half ashamed, Jimmy 
lifted his head again and stood perfectly 
still. 

“Walk him around!” 
C.0. 

A reassuring word from Tommy, and 
the outlaw walked round the ring as 
quiet as a sheep. 

“ That will do!” said the C.O., and 
Tommy slipped off his back amid a 
round of applause. 

“Let me ride him!” exclaimed a 
young non-com. officer, who knew the 
points of a good horse, was an expert 
rider, and would have liked to have the 
handsome animal for his own. 

But no sooner was he seated in the 
saddle than a mighty buck, which burst 
the saddle-girths, sent him headlong into 
the air, and Jimmy, pawing the ground 
with indignation, snorted defiance at the 
crowd. 

“Take him away,” said the C.O. to 
Tommy, “he’s your horse, no doubt.” 

It should be said that Tommy was a 
patriot as well as a soldier, and during 
the rest of the voyage had the fantastic 
idea of trying hard to make Jimmy as 
patriotic as himself. He hung a Union 
Jack over the front of his stall, whistled 
patriotic airs while grooming him, and 
taught him bugle calls and other things, 
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ntil his new life and his affection for 
Tommy so gripped him that he well-nigh 
forgot the old life among Australian hills. 

One day, after months of training and 
waiting, a squadron of the Imperial 
Light Horse was ordered to the front, 
and in the crisis of a great battle they 
waited, in close formation, at the rear. 
There they sat on their horses, in perfect 
order and silence, waiting in the pouring 
rain. Night was coming on, and at any 
moment the order might arrive for them 
to ride into the fighting line. 

Tommy was a sergeant now, and he 
and Jimmy stood to attention on the 
outside of the front rank. 

Presently an officer galloped up to him. 
“Sergeant, does your horse swim ? ” 

“Yes, sir; does anything.” 

“Then ride as fast as possible, and 
place this despatch in Major ’s 
hands. You will find him three miles 
down, on our left flank. If they have 
crossed the river follow them, and report 
yourself at Headquarters with his reply.” 

Sergeant Brown saluted, leaned for- 


ward in the saddle, and amid bursting 
shells galloped off on his dangerous 


errand. It was no slight honour to be 
carrying despatches from Headquarters 
to a Major in the fighting line, and the 
Sergeant’s heart beat fast as he re- 
adjusted himself in the saddle and 
loosened the reins so that Jimmy might 
have his head and carry himself to best 
advantage. 
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Death was hurtling around them; 
but neither horse nor rider recked aught 
of that; it was a just war, and they 
were on active service for King and 
country. There was no thought of 
honour—great as was the honour of their 
dangerous task—no thought of aught 
but duty, and the successful accomplish- 
ment of their arduous mission. 

When Jimmy plunged fearlessly into 
the dark swollen river Tommy breathed 
a hasty prayer his mother had taught 
him when a boy, and presently they 
scrambled up the slippery bank on the 
other side and found the Major. 

Shortly afterwards they stood again 
on the outside of the front rank waiting 
for the order to ride into the fighting 
line. 

“We're playing the game now, old 
man!’ whispered Sergeant Brown to 
his faithful Jimmy. “ This is better 
than the hills and the quiet of the salt- 
bush plains. This is something worth 
living and dying for!’ and Tommy moved 
his hand caressingly down Jimmy’s mane. 
They had both found themselves, and 
learnt that the capacity to do, and dare, 
and suffer, is the measure of our rank 
in the order of creation. 

The command so long waited for came 
at last, and amid the rattle of rifle-fire 
and the roar of cannon the Light Horse 
Squadron rode out into the night, for 
King and country, “ To play the 


*The motto of the 55th Victorian Infantry Regiment. 
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BABA SPIko is a believer in that form of 
sport which fills the pot. As a Grecian 
peasant he does not care a nibble of his 


finger-nail for a rare bird unless it be an 
edible one. When he sees a Frank 
bringing down some bird worthy of a 
case in a museum, he thinks that the 
Frank (like all Franks) is made of gold 
and a terribly wasteful fellow. “‘ Bah!” 
he ejaculates in astonishment, as he 
shakes his powder-flask to himself and 
makes sure that the precious grains are 
all there. 

Yet he is a very keen sportsman is 
Baba of Eubcea, with some sixty and 
five years of experience to bring him up 
to date. The essence of his keenness 
lies in a determination to kill the bird 
of his desire ; and, however volatile he 
may be in politics, his worst enemy 
cannot say of him that he is a “ muff ”’ 
after a wild boar, or a “ weakling ”’ 
when confronted with an uphill stalk 
over the mountains and far away. As 
to a foreigner’s sneer, when he “ pots 
a bird sitting he does not care a little 
bit for that! Why should he when he 
has killed yet another to his bag ? 

He is a fine old man is Baba Spiro, 
though he does not own a breechloader 
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and has not heard of Piccadilly. When 
he shoots he shoots in a white petticoat 
that has been fathered or mothered by 
local sartorial talent. Whereby it is not 
insinuated that he has not an immaculate 
and Sunday go-to-meeting ditto; but 
only that he finds his ordinary and 
workaday one good enough for the com- 
bination of work, politics, and sport that 
he calls life. Holding these views, he 
does not trouble his head about a grease 
or a blood stain upon his capacious 
petticoat, but firmly ties his black 
garters to his white-hosed legs, cocks 
his fez at the right angle, allows his blue 
jacket to fly loose, and calls himself a 
Roman and a sportsman, which he is. 
Baba Spiro is a gentleman of the old 
school in his courteous and’ dignified 
bearing. He himself holds no opinion 
upon the subject ; but can it be possible 
that his “ polish” is born of the guns 
and knives around him? It may be so; 
anyway, he too carries a gun and a knife, 
and from these he scarcely ever parts. 
This gun of his has shot faithfully for 
his father and grandfather before him. 
It is a flintlock, and its old-world 
“action” puts you in mind of feudal 
times ; but the word of Spiro must be 
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““ SPIRO IS AFOOT, WITH HIS LONG GUN RESTING ON HIS SHOULDER ”’ 
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taken for it—the gun is of several 
hundred years old. To describe it is no 
easy task, it is such a brazen piece. It 
has a brass-bound stock, whose butt has 
been liberally cut away to receive the 
shoulder. This portion of it bears a 
strong resemblance to an earwig’s nippers 
For a barrel it has a long brass-clamped 
pipe of metal, whose big bore and powder- 
burning capacity are no more amenable 
to decimal measurement than is an 
English duck gun. As to its lock, flint, 
and pan, it requires a Grecian peasant or 
an authority on armour to understand 
their sequence of click, snap, flash. Yet 
it shoots straight when it rests against 
the right shoulder, and will carry a small 
hailstorm of shot. 

Such is the hereditary weapon of the 
Grecian peasant. With this he shoots 
where his fancy leads him, asking 
permission of no man, but ready, if 
called upon so to do, to produce his 
“permit to carry arms.” Now, of the 


game that falls to this gun in Eubcea, 


there is none more numerous in its season 
than the woodcock. In November, 
December, January, and February, this 
bird gives a large “at home,” at which 
the peasant appears as the uninvited 
guest. Here is the word-picture of the 
open-air féte, when Baba first invites 
himself to it, in the month of November 
and in the island of Eubcea. 

The rising sun is clearing the grey 
mountains of the night gloom, and 
staining them with a pink blush of 
colour. There is a freshness in the air, 
born of the early hour; there is a 
growing tide of light sweeping over the 
fields to the green forest, that climbs 
with the hills towards the brightening 
azure of the heavens. Spiro is afoot, 
with his long gun resting upon his 
shoulder. He has left the last cottage 
of a straggling village behind him, and 
is now following the bold curves and 
spurs of the forest just where it meets 
the level fields of a rich-soiled valley. 
This forest is of stone pine and fir; its 
trees have sufficient branch-room to 


assume a bosky growth, and to admit 
the free passage of light and air. It has 
a cheerful aspect, and in the morning 
sunshine it offers no suggestion of the 
woodland melancholy born of a foliage- 
filtered light. Spiro tramps on into a 
muddy field, dotted with the withered 
stalks of a gathered crop of maize. The | 
ground grows more boggy under his feet, 
and there comes rippling towards him 
out of the forest a sparkling stream. 
The noise that he makes in approaching 
this brook disturbs into flight a thirsty 
carrion crow, which, causing disgust, 
flies sulkily away to the neighbouring 
mountain. Spiro turns sharply to his 
left, and follows the stream for a hundred ~ 
paces or so. With a quick movement 
he brings his gun to the “ ready,” and 
just in time, for within the next four 
or five paces he puts up a kotyufos or 
blackbird. An easy shot, but a very 
pleasant one, for Spiro is of the opinion 
that a blackbird cooked with eggs is a 
dish of merit, and worth any man’s 
powder and shot. He does not grudge 
the trouble of reloading, and by the time 
his wooden ramrod has done its work 
he feels pounds happier. Empros 
(forward!) he mutters to himself as 
he quits the stream and begins to 
climb the forest-clad hill nearest to 
him. 

Through an undergrowth of ilex, 
arbutus, and woody heather he forces his 
way upwards. A rotten bough snaps with 
a loud detonation beneath his impatient 
feet ; it startles him, and he fires wildly 
at a woodcock as it leaves a fir with a 
bold flight. If he had but waited it 
would have been his, for the woodcock’s 
decisive flight is not of long duration ; 
it zigzags at another fir, and offers to 
him a cheap bargain of feathers and 
long bill. As it is, he must fumble again 
with shot and powder flasks while he 
watches with eager eye woodcock after 
woodcock all on their way to the higher 
forest. A pretty sight, but a painful 
one ; and he longs, in spite of his black- 
bird, for the mottled plumage of chestnut 
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and amber brown, black, ashy grey, buff 
and glistening white. 


Seconds fly away from the present to 
the past, and Spiro is ready again, and 
climbing upwards. But this time his 
progress is slower, for the undergrowth 
is more dense. The arbutus and the 
ilex reach above his head, so he follows 
a sheep track on its roundabout course. 
Very soon he quits this for yet another 
equally erratic, and similarly garnished 
with strips of dirty wool torn from 
hungry bellies in search of the young 
and succulent shoot. The forest becomes 
permeated with a network of these 
paths: it is easy for him, by taking 
advantage of here a one and there a one, 
to keep to his upward course. He does 
so, and is rewarded by seeing woodcock, 
though out of range, flying betwixt the 
tree trunks 9n his right and left. A little 
further, and a sudden choice of many 
birds is offered to him—which shall it 
be? Ah! that one. Good! he has 
shot it below the wing, and it comes 
hurtling to his feet, with a fleshy thump 
that brightens his eye like a tumbler of 
vaki on a hot day. He picks it up. 
The cock’s great eyes are glazing fast— 
they will guide him no more by night. It 
is as it should be, thinks Spiro to himself. 
He reloads, and continues the game of 
hide-and-seek with renewed ardour. He 
will not tire of it till the evening shadows 
creep out to spoil the sport, when he 


will return to his village with a full bag 
and a thirsty throat. 

Such is a _peasant’s “shoot” in 
Eubcea. Of other game that falls to 
his gun, there is the woodcock’s cousin, 
Jack Snipe; there is the quail in 
April and May, and again at the end 
of summer; there is the reg-legged 
partridge in September and October ; 
and last, but not least, there is the wild 
boar (or is it strayed pig ?) that in the 
winter-time, when the white snows lie 
deep upon the mountains, comes down 
for a good “ long drink”’ at the village 
stream. Piggy’s thirst is Baba’s oppor- 
tunity, who, wishful to show him every 
attention, is upon such occasions 
sometimes tempted to lay aside the 
brass-bound gun for the military rifle 
and persuasive bullet. 

Of birds of prey Baba will shoot the 
eagle, for he bears him an evergreen 
grudge on account of his lambs; and 
sometimes a hawk (be his family what 
it may) when it flutters his dovecote. 
But of the vulture he takes no notice, 
nor of the many bright-feathered birds 
that flit voiceless over Eubcean field and 
forest. He makes an exception, however, 
in favour of the gold-streaked siko pouli 
(fig-bird), that, nourished upon ripe figs, 
falls to his crafty gun so often as it comes 
within range upon a luscious robbery bent. 

At the hare Baba Spiro shoots 
straight, and also at the fox—when the 
fox will let him do so. 
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THE Twelve Days of Christmas! In 
the little mimic life of our stage, as 
elsewhere, not even eighteen months of 
world-war have availed to destroy the 
old holiday spirit! Through the rest 
of the year we have been keeping up 
that strange war-time institution of 
gaiety-as-a-duty with such assumption 
of zest as might be. Sometimes the 
effort has been made with brilliant 
success. Even when it has been not 
quite so brilliant I am glad to have 
noticed that there has generally come a 
ready enough pardon from those wonder- 
ful audiences of khaki and of blue. The 
theatre and the Services understand each 
other; there is no doubt about that, 
whatever the good people who are doing 
nothing have leisure to say. With the 
coming of the Christmas holidays there 
is needed still less straining of that very 
true entente. They are a festival in 
which everyone can join with a clear 
conscience and a right good will. We 
know perfectly well, for instance, that 
our soldiers and sailors are wishing from 
their hearts as good a time as ever for 
the youngsters, the boys and girls fresh 
home from school, who will never have 
a chance of being just the same age again. 
We have seen to it that, so far as we are 
able, those gallant fighting-men of ours 
have not lacked good cheer at Christmas- 
tide. What meaning would all this have 
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if we at home did not try to keep up the 
old English spirit too ? 


THE CARNIVAL SPIRIT. 


So our theatres—which are, after all, 
in this matter just a communal extension 
of the old carnival hearth of our fore- 
fathers—have agreed, war or no, to keep 
due carnival once again, with pantomime 
and fairy-fantasy both in their old haunts 
and elsewhere as well. I know there are 
a great many people who look upon this 
holiday outburst of the theatres as an 
unintelligent bore. They criticise our 
English pantomimes from an_ ultra- 
intellectual point of view. It has become 
a common-place nowadays openly to 
lament the rough-and-tumble, sometimes 
frankly vulgar, but typically English 
humour, superciliously described as the 
““music-hall element.’ It is even a 
habit with some to blame the fairy-tale 
itself for having ousted the old Italian 
improvised comedy, still echoed in the 
Harlequinade, which has really nothing 
whatever to do with Christmas. As if 
the “‘ Commedia dell’ Arte”’ could ever 
have been transplanted in its original 
form over here, or survived till now if 
it had been! Has it not been dead for 
two hundred years even in the country 
that gave it birth ? 

In short, there are people ready to 
blame everything except themselves, 
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who are the real culprits. They do not 
understand that pantomime as we know 
it—an English institution through and 
through—is at the heart of it nothing 
more nor less than just a modern survival 
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have nothing to do with the story 
which old Perrault borrowed from 


Straparola’s ‘‘ Nights,’”’ and which in fact 
But why 
The one thing that really 


goes back to ancient Egypt. 
repine ? 


MISS RENEE MAYER 
Photograph by Bassano 


of the old Twelve Days’ revel, continued 
(as indeed it used to be) a good long time 
beyond its supposed limit. The quirks 
and quips with which Mr. George 
Graves and Mr. Will Evans may enliven 
“ Puss-in-Boots”’ at Drury Lane may 


matters is the Twelve Days’ spirit—the 
instinct of jollity for jollity’s sake. And 
for those who can understand and 
respond to that spirit in these o’er- 
informed days—what medicine for jagged 
nerves, what ‘‘ cure for the heart-ache ”’ ! 
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Quite apart from war-influences, it is before it) and practically went on till 
well for us all now and then to try to the coming of Lent, just the average run 
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get back to the simple-hearted readiness of a Drury Lane pantomime. It is quite 
for pleasure of the olden time, when a mistake to suppose that it was all a 
carnival began with Christmas (or, rather, question of mere guzzling. There was 
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feasting, to be sure, to begin with, and 
it went on day after day to an extent 
which our sedentary physique could 
hardly stand. But the masques and the 
mummeries—the feudal pantomimes— 
were no less essential. Round the old 
Yule Log the games and pranks, the 
tales and taradiddles, exactly correspon- 
ded to what we are getting on our 
Christmas holiday-stage. 

I was turning over the other day a 
delightful old seventeenth century book, 
Pasquil’s “‘ Jests,”” and came upon this : 
“There was some time an old knight 
who, being disposed to make himself 
merry on a Christmas time, sent for 
many of his tenants and poore neighbours 
with their wives to dinner ; when, having 
made meat to be set on the table, he 
would suffer no man to drinke till he 
that was master over his wife should 
sing a carrol. Great niceness there was, 
who should be the musician. Yet with 
much adoe, looking one upon another, 
after a dry hemme or two, a dreaming 
companion drew out as much as he durst 
towards an ill-fashioned ditty. | When, 
having made an end, to the great comfort 
of the beholders, at last it came to the 
women’s table, where, likewise, command- 
ment was given that there should no 
drinkes be touched till she that was 
master over her husband had sung a 
Christmas carrol; whereupon they fell 
all to such a singing that there never 
was heard such a catterwauling piece of 
music. Whereat the knight laughed 
heartily.” Bravo, old knight ! Was he 
not a dramatist after his own fashion, 
with the true vis comica, being “‘ disposed 
to make himself merry on a Christmas 
time’? But what would have happened 
if there had been folk there to turn up 
their noses at his wholesome jest ? What 
if someone had contended that it was 
not sufficiently original in its plot, nor 
cunning in its treatment, nor sympathetic 
in its message, the same theme having 
been dealt with more artfully and to a 
contrary purpose by one Master William 
Shakespeare in his “‘ Taming of the 
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Shrew,’’ not to mention the earlier work 
upon which that was based, and sundry 
other comedies and interludes ? Would 
not the whole spirit be gone from the 
scene, and the “‘ great comfort of the 
beholders ? 

Some may say that times have 
changed. But I do not think they have. 
It is the very fact that they have not 
that keeps our English pantomime 
alive and jolly, and freed from some 
of the self-conscious symbolism and 
preachiness that has been the death 
of so many rivals. Is not this the very 
reason, for instance, why Meeterlinck’s 
“ Blue Bird’ has failed of the annual 
honours that still accrue to ‘‘ Peter Pan”’ 
and ‘Alice in Wonderland?’’ Is it not 
because, for all their sentiment, Sir James 
Barrie and Lewis Carroll had still some 
at least of the old knight’s cheer of heart 
transferred to the nursery? So let our 
modern pantomime-goer take courage. 
Let him think it no shame to keep 
his simpleness of heart, however dis- 
tinguished he may be. Why should not 
he, like the old knight, be merry in his 
stall, when the beards wag all ? 
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Quite apart, too, from such homely 
memories as these, I am not sure that 
we could not borrow a great deal more 
than we do from the actual plays that 
were once the stock-entertainment of our 
English carnival. There is, for instance, 
the “‘ Mummers’ Play,” which is still to 
be seen in some old English villages that 
have the privilege of being “ off the 
map.” To me, with all its crudities, the 
old ‘‘ Mummers’ Play”’ has a peculiar 
appeal just because it is English, and 
brings in our old friend Father Christmas, 
that best of all ‘old guisers,’’ in lieu 
of the hyphenated-American usurper, 
Santa Claus. I believe if a version of 
the “‘ Mummers’ Play” were carefully 
chosen from the thirty or so that are 
extant, sympathetically produced in an 
understandable dialect, and dropped into 
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any of our holiday “ shows,’ it would in the old country farmhouses where one 


make a glorious ten minutes. may see it still, are sometimes more 
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It isnot by any means only a children’s frightened than otherwise at the arrival 
affair. As a matter of fact the children, of the troop of villagers, with their 
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ribbons and wooden swords and uncouth 
masks, lurid in the lantern-light. I have 
often wondered how much the old 
Christmas mummers, whom Shakespeare 
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Midsummer Night’s Dream.”” There 
is a fine old plot, too, common one way 
or another, to all versions, and peculiarly 
appropriate to this war-time—the coming 
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most certainly must have seen, are 
responsible for the arrival of Bully 
Bottom as leading juvenile and Quince 
as stage-manager at Theseus’ Court in 


of St. George at Father Christmas’s (or 
sometimes at Billy Beelzebub’s) behest, 
his fight with the Turk or the Slasher, 
his apparent death, and his resurrection 
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under the hands of the Doctor, while 

Little Devil Doubt comes on with his 

broom and collects the coppers. 
Where was its source, one wonders, in 


all grown out of the sword-dance, which 
sprang in its turn out of a primaeval 
sacrifice to the old Gothic god who 
survives in Father Christmas’s beard ? 
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the dim mists of the past ? Who was 
the first to compose (or speak) the 
original version of those doggerel verses 
with their good round “ Here-be-I”’ 
bombast ? Is it, as the latest notion is, 


Perhaps Mr. Fairman Ordish will be able 
to tell us something final in the matter 
when that long promised book of his 
comes out. Meanwhile I should welcome 
very much a sight of the “ Mummers’ 
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Play ’’—sword-fight and all, our first 
English war-play—on the boards of an 
English theatre. It would be far more 
in its right place there than any Italian 
harlequinade, whether modernised or 
otherwise. 
‘““ SEVEN CHAMPIONS.” 

Moreover, it is amazing to any who 
even begin to search, what a wealth of 
fancy there is to be found in the other 
old English holiday-plays that were 
framed for our forefathers’ delight, while 
the miracle-plays and moralities ’’ were 
there as well to remind them of sterner 
thoughts. It is time we gave over the 
notion that the Lord of Misrule and the 
Abbot of Unreason were mere creatures 
of brainless folly. Nota bit of it! They 
were highly intelligent men, as we have 
reason to know, high priests of the 
topsy-turvy philosophy of holiday, which 
is old as the Saturnalia, and perhaps as 
man himself, though some would bid us 
forget it now! Among the old holiday- 
plays of a more elaborate kind that 
might well be re-written for present 
purposes—it would need very much 
re-writing—is old John Kirke’s “ Seven 
Champions of Christendom.’’ Poor and 
coarse and wildly bewildering in its 
adventures though the play is, it was 
‘ originally acted at the Cocke-pit, and 
at the Red Bull in St. John’s Streete 
with a generall liking.” The “‘ Seven 
Champions ”’ themselves would have a 
curious significance just now, whc.: seven 
nations are doing exactly the same work 
as the “Seven Champions” did, 
allegorically speaking, against the same 
enemy. Exchanging St. James of Spain 
for St. Nicholas of Russia, they are 
practically the same noble band-—St. 
George of England, St. Andrew of 
Scotland, St. Patrick of Ire] Si 
David of Wales, St. Anthony ci 
St. Denis of France. Their deeds and 
trials would need some trimming. Ca!lib 
the Witch, Tarpar the Devil, the King 
of Tartary, the King of Macedon, the 
Emperor of Trebizonde, Ormandine the 
Magician, Argalis the Enchanter, 


Brandron the Giant, Suckabus the 
Clown, Violetes the Princess, the Priest 
of Pan, and all the assemblage of ghosts 
and spirits, forty-seven characters in all, 
would need a somewhat more orderly 
and pointed arrangement than old Kirke 
allows them. He was himself conscious 
of that! But still the main story lives 
in truth as well as legend—how St. 
George escaped from the Devil’s bondage, 
set his six comrades free, and how they 
went forth together righting the world’s 
wrongs from Donegal to Cathay. What 
a chance for a modern dramatist with 
some little touch of imagination! We 


might have a proper full-blown English 
war-play at last—yet none the less a 
merry show, just the thing for the 
Christmas holidays. 


L’ENFANT PRODIGUE.”’ 


On the other hand the sticklers for 
the ,old Italian Harlequinade, as _ being 
the only rightful Christmas entertain- 
ment—as I have said there is no possible 
reason why it should be a Christmas 
entertainment at all—would be doing 
far better if they would recognise that 
we have its reali lineal descendant, 
through France, in that perfect little 
mime-play, “‘ L’Enfant Prodigue,’’ which 
has been such a tremendous success during 
the past months. A curious paradox 
that the spirit of a kind of drama whose 
once triumphant merit was supposed to 
be impromptu speaking should come to 
us, after its travels through the countries 
and the centuries, boasting as one of its 
essential charms the absence of any 
words at all! I cannot help thinking, 
however, that apart from its entirely 
un-Italian and typically French senti- 
ment, this little piece of dumb-show 
pantomime is far truer to what was 
really good in the original thing at its 
best than some think. Indeed I should 
not wonder if “ L’Enfant Prodigue ”’ is 
a very great improvement upon many 
of its much-praised Italian ancestors. I, 
ior oné, cannot help thinking that despite 
ali the tales that are told of the brilliant 
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impromptu dialogue ot the old Harlequins 
and Columbines and Pantaloons of the 
Italian stage, it was cleverness in dumb- 
show that was really the basis of it all 
the time. The wonders of wit that were 


as our own comedians can do after a 
fashion) with a probable continual 
recourse to mere gesture-play, in which 
undoubtedly the Italians have always 
been foremost. 


MISS YVONNE ARNAUD 
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supposedly poured forth on the spur of 
the moment in Italy’s “‘people’s theatres”’ 
were often enough just so much 
irresponsible gagging and tagging (such 


Possibly, if some of the good folk who 


think our harlequinade coarse and vulgar 
were to be able to transport themselves 
a few centuries back, and see some of 
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the old Italian mimes, they would find 
them infinitely more coarse, just as 
vulgar, and probably just as rough as 
even our poor old Joey is, when he 
straddles his legs in due reverence for 
our own Grimaldi’s memory, and tickles 
the policeman with the red hot poker. 
This very incident, curiously enough, 
with a sword for poker and much more 
suggestive posturing, is to be seen in 
Callot’s own drawings. Most assuredly 
those who are in need of delicacy and 
grace will find far more of it in the 
modern French Pierrot of “ L’Enfant 
Prodigue ’’ than in any presentment of 
Pedrolino, his old Italian prototype. 

Anyhow, whatever its pedigree and 
however true to its ancestry, “ L’Enfant 
Prodigue ’’ remains in this revival just 
as perfect, just as exquisitely balanced 
and harmonised an expression through 
music and mimicry, as it was when it 
came to us first at the Prince of Wales’s 
twenty-four years ago. It is not because 
there are no words that it is so charming. 
It is that Wormser’s music (the real 
inspiration of it all), and Carré’s plot, 
and the tender, simple, human story of 
the Prodigal Son, fit so perfectly that 
words are not needed. In very deed there 
is nothing left for them to express. The 
joy of “ L’Enfant Prodigue ”’ is the joy 
of achievement, not of deficiency. How 
almost miraculous an achievement it 
was is shown well enough in the fact that 
in all these years, with every opportunity 
for anyone to go and do likewise, it has 
had no rival. 

So far as the actual miming is con- 
cerned, those of us who keep the original 
performance treasured in the fondness 
of thought like a rose in a casket, may 
find Mlle. Mielly not quite the personifi- 
cation of chiselled grace, not quite the 
exquisite moving statuette, that Madame 
Jane May was. We may find Miss 
Yvonne Arnaud more modern and tem- 
peramental, less blithe and perky and 
soubrettish, than Mme. Zanfretta was as 
Phrynette, the Columbine-laundress. We 
may find M. Dallau not more than an 


echo of old Courtés, as Papa Pierrot. 
We may find that the whole thing is 
more of a poignant little melodrama now 
and less of a fairy-tale. But all this is, 
perhaps, just so much prejudice on 
behalf of a precious memory that is, as it 
were, part of one’s own youth. Mlle. 
Mielly with her soft dark eyes and slim 
figure, is just as clever, graceful, 
humorous, pathetic, pretty, piquante, 
and lyricai as any sane Pierrot-lover 
should wish; the others are just as clever 
as they need be, and M. Gouget is still 
there, with his eloquent little jerks and 
quivers, as that inimitable piece of 
puppet-comedy, the Baron. Altogether, 
a delightful revival of an exquisite, un- 
challengible classic—the perfect and 
solitary thing of its kind—a memory 
that those of us who happen to be 
middle-aged rejoice to recall and those 
who are young still are not likely to 
forget ! 
THE OPERA SEASON. 

“What a lot of boxes!’’ ‘‘ Oh, that’s 
the opera!’’ This little snatch of 
dialogue sank into my mind the other 
day when I happened to overhear it at 
a benefit matinée at the London Opera 
House. It set me thinking especially 
about the remarkable success of Mr. 
Courtneidge’s war-season of grand opera 
in English at the Shaftesbury—where 
“ boxes’”’ have hardly mattered at all. 
Here, revealed in a phrase, was the whole 
history of opera as a social institution— 
as a blaze of jewels and titles, with a few 
real musical enthusiasts lurking about 
in the back parts of “ standing-room- 
only.”’ As we all know, it was the social 
vogue that “‘made” the opera; and 
yet it was the social vogue that was 
continually smothering it. To be sure, 
the social vogue did not spring out of 
nothing. It fixed itself upon opera just 
because opera undoubtedly is—not for- 
getting tragedy itselfi—the highest form 
of theatrical art. It is the most 
complicated convention. It has the 
largest scope of emotional appeal. It 
ought to be capable of expressing 
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passion, simply as passion, to a pitch 
beyond anything in spoken tragedy. 
Were not the Greek tragedies all of them 
operas—sung from beginning to end, 
with chorus and ballet ? If Shakespeare 
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that a great genius with the command 
of an orchestra and the utmost range of 
the human voice, unfettered by words 
and able to make the whole instrument 
ot the theatre pulse together to his 
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had been a composer as well as a poet 
he might have given us in ‘ Hamlet ”’ 
or ‘‘ Lear”? something that would have 
made Verdi look like a coloured illustra- 
tion, and overwhelmed Wagner himself ! 

A thousand times over one must confess 
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purpose, can do far and away greater 
things than the poor spoken poet, with 
his word-bound rhetoric that cannot be 
heard properly by more than a couple 
of thousand people at once. But the 
fact remains, how rarely it has been 
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done. Now that Wagner and Strauss 
are out of it, what a nondescript repertory 
has had to represent Allied opera in this 
none the less courageous and delightful 
season! True, the Shaftesbury has been 
crowded to the doors every night, by 
just the right war-time audience, well 
sprinkled with khaki. The enthusiasm 
has been of the most genuine sort 
possible. There has been conclusive 


proof that at the heart of it opera is 
popular even among English people for 
its own sake and not merely as a vogue. 
The performances, though not boasting 
any Tetrazzini or Caruso, have been 
on the whole excellently businesslike. 


Our PoRTRAIT GALLERY. 


We need undergo, assuredly, no charge 
of prejudice in giving first place in our 
portrait-gallery this month to Miss Renée 
Mayer, the ‘“‘ Puss in Boots” of Drury 
Lane’s own pantomime, and Miss 
Florence Smithson, its Princess Rosabel. 
Since ‘little Renée Mayer’ (she is 
“nearer heaven now by the altitude of 
a chopine’’) first came to enchant us 
as the ideal Hop o’ my Thumb ”’ she 
has been an object-lesson in what sincere 
simple and competent art can do 
with that once-terrible infliction, the 
stage-child. Nothing priggish, no 
whining sentimentality, or namby-pamby 
prettiness—but just the real poetry and 
joy of childhood, with a touch of quiet 
reality about it that gets to the popular 
heart! Miss Florence Smithson, Drury 
Lane’s leading lady, has also helped to 
bring poetry into the old pantomime not 
only by her singing, with those beautiful, 
pure top-notes of hers, but by the 
peculiar gentle grace of the personality 
that first discovered itself in the produc- 
tion of ‘‘ The Blue Moon”’ at the Lyric. 

Miss Marjorie Patterson, the very 


attractive Jessica of Mr. Mathison Lang’s 
production of ‘The Merchant of 
Venice’ at the St. James’s, has been 
coming along for several years, mostly 
in “ high-brow”’ circles. She has put in 
some particularly good work with the 
Pioneers, and at Manchester, and she 
has always chosen ugly parts when 
possible so as not to trade upon the 
fact that she happens to be pretty. 
Miss Irene Browne’s arrival as leading- 
lady in Mr. Vachell’s new Haymarket 
play, “Who Is He?” not 
bring anything new to the West 
End stage, though she had not been 
very much noticed. She played Agnes 
Meredith, the distressed mother, in ‘‘ The 
Dummy ”’ at the Prince of Wales very 
effectively, though the part was not a 
great one. She has also distinguished 
herself on tour with Mr. H. B. Irving 
“round the world and home again.”’ 
Miss Cressie Leonard is principal 
boy of “‘ Babes in the Wood” at the 
Aldwych. She has brought freshness 
and refinement of her own into quite 
a number of London pantomimes, 
notably at the Coronet and at Wimble- 
don, and played a girl part in a recent 
revival of “‘The Earl and the Girl.” 
Miss Yvonne Arnaud, the deliciously 
piquante French heroine who helped so 
much to make the success of “ The Girl 
in the Taxi,” has been giving proof of 
astonishing versatility as well as charm 
by “‘miming”’ as Phrynette to Mlle. 
Mielly’s Pierrot in the production of the 
already-noticed “‘ L’Enfant Prodigue,”’ 
and also by taking her turn as pianist. 
Miss Vera Davis is a bright member 
of the Gaiety company in “ To-Night’s 
the Night.” She plays in it regularly 
as an “attendant at the opera,” and 
recently took Miss Julia James’s place 
as Beatrice Carraway. 
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THE COUNTIES 


No. 22—BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, Part II. 


BY WALTER BAXENDALE 


Bucks is not a coursing county, though 
game is abundant on all the big 
shootings; and on ground within five 
miles of where this article is written 
from 150 to 200 hares are regularly shot 
on an average day. There is private 
coursing, one of the best meetings being 
that on Lord Rosebery’s beautiful estate 
Mentmore on the Hertfordshire border. 
It is not uncommon to count at least 
fifty hares on one of the large meadows 
bordering Cheddington railway station. 
Though there is now no public meeting 
in the county, yet Buckinghamshire can 
claim to have been the home of a man 
whose family did a great deal to place 
the sport in its present satisfactory 
condition. I refer to Lieut.-Colonel 
Goodlake, who at the time he lived at 
Denham was the representative of the 
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Spelthorne Club on the committee of 
the National Coursing Club. That was 
in the ’60’s of the last century; and 
in 1865 he was lucky enough to win the 
Waterloo Cup with Mr. G. Carruthers’s 
red or fawn bitch, Meg. As a puppy, 
Meg had won the Netherby Cup, and the 
following season she ran up in the same 
valuable stake to Mr. Aitkens’s Johnny 
Cope, a son of that great Border country 
dog, Canaradzo. That, by the way, was 
only a month before her victory at 
Altcar. In spite of this magnificent 
form her chance of success was not 
thought much of, for on the night of 
the draw she was among the outsiders 
at 100 to 3. Meg was a thick-set 
powerful bitch weighing between 53 Ib. 
and 54lb. Speed was not her forte, 
as in her way through the stake she 
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was led by both Chloe and Billy, but 
her staying powers were undeniable as 
was proved in the deciding course 
against King Tom. Even when only 
eight dogs were left in her chance was 
esteemed so small that 8 to 1 went 
begging ; and it was only after she had 
cleverly beaten Billy that backers began 
to think she was worth supporting. 
There are good kennels of other dogs 
in the county. A few of the very 


successful exhibitors whose names recur 
Holland Buckley 


to me are Mr. 
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old kennel man Gardner was so proud 
were got rid of. I very much doubt if 
he now has a single mastiff in the kennel. 
Mrs. Fytche has had the satisfaction of 
winning a field trial with a cocker 
spaniel bred in the Chalfont kennel and 
broken by Charles Griffiths. Mrs. 
Edmunds’s bloodhounds are well known 
as man-trackers, and have on more than 
one occasion rendered the police in the 
Leighton Buzzard district invaluable 
service and assistance. Colonel le Poer 
Trench believes in the value of his. 


BEACONSFIELD 
By permission of the Great Central Railway Co. 


(Burnham), Mr. Charles J. Barnett 
(Hambleden), Mrs. Ralph Fytche (Chal- 
font St. Peters), Mrs. Edmunds 
(Ledburn), the Rev. A. J. Skinner 
(Great Marlow), Colonel the Hon. le 
Poer Trench (Gerrards Cross), the Rev. 
Ashley Spencer (Tyler's Green), and 
Miss Dickinson (Cublington). Mr. R. 
Leadbetter, whose kennel at Hazlemere 
Park once held the strongest team of 
Old English mastiffs in the world, gave 
up exhibiting when he undertook the 
Mastership of the Old Berkeley (West), 
and one by one the dogs of which his 


Russian retrievers or trackers; while 
Mr. Barnett, though he has now but one 
Irish terrier in his kennel, is highly 
respected on both sides of the Channel. 
as a judge of a variety he has kept for 
more than forty years. I spent a most 
interesting day at Mill End, Hambledon, 
in the late autumn, and learned much of 
Irish terriers and the man who popularised. 
them at a time when the breed was little 
known on the English side of the Channel. 
That great sire, Breda Muddler, stood 
at Hambleden, and was certainly one 
of the best and soundest of his breed. 
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ever seen. 
fifteen years five months, retaining his 
vitality almost to the end, for when in 
his fifteenth year he sired a litter of 


He died at the ripe age of 


puppies. Muddler’s stock was wonder- 
fully successful in the show ring, and the 
following won Kennel Club Champion- 
ships :—Charmian, Charwoman, Blue 
Nettle, Munster Grip, Muskerry Lass, 
Winsome Lass, Mile End Muddler, Mile 
End Barrister, Bawn Beauty, and 
Paymaster. 
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to have won over 1,000 prizes in one 
year. Asa fact, he won forty-three first 
prizes at one show, and with one dog 
was placed at the head of twenty-eight 
classes. He has been paid 1,000 guineas 
for a brace of Airedale terriers and sold 
one of the same variety for £650. In 
addition to Airedale terriers he keeps 
wire-haired fox-terriers, West Highland 
whites, Scottish, Irish, and Sealyhams, 
and has had champions of each variety. 
Among the bargains he has bought 
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The most successful kennel of all those 
I?have named is that of Mr. Buckley, 
who has made an especial study of the 
Airedale terrier. His opinion of the old 
waterside dog of Yorkshire is thought 
as highly of in America and on the 
continent as it undoubtedly is in 
England ; and only this year he under- 
took the long journey to New York to 
judge that and other varieties at a single 
show. His record as an exhibitor reads 


almost like a romance, for he can claim 


RETRIEVER TRIALS AT SHARDELOES 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


during his twenty-five years connection 
with the show ring may be mentioned 
Clonmel Cadet, for which he paid £10, 
and sold him for £500, and Scotia Chief, 
bought for thirteen guineas and sold for 
400 guineas. The best Airedale he now 
has at Clonmel is the beautifully-named 
young dog Judicious Censor. He expects 
great things of this charming young 
terrier, and as recently as the show 
at Hastings in September he won a 
championship with him. Interesting 
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tests of bloodhounds have been made 
in different parts of the county; but 
for none can a greater success be claimed 
than for those arranged by Mrs. Chapman 
at Radnage, near West Wycombe, some 
years since. Lord Lonsdale was the 
judge, and the meeting lasted close on 
a week, fresh tests of varying degree 
being given every day. It is a great 
pity that, with two clubs formed for 
the express purpose of promoting man- 
hunting trials, these meetings were not 
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since retriever trials were instituted 
close on twenty years ago was that 
at Shardeloes, Mr. Tyrwhitt - Drake’s 
splendid shooting, near Amersham. 
Bucks cannot be considered an ideal 
hunting county, though the Vale of 
Aylesbury claims to be one of the best 
lines of country in the south. Many 
hard riders from London and the Home 
Counties have enjoyed sport of the best 
in that part of the country, either with 
Lord Rothschild’s Staghounds—now 


MEET OF THE WHADDON CHASE FOXHOUNDS AT WHITCHURCH, NEAR AYLESBURY 


By permission of the Great Centra Railway Co. 


persevered with, though, as regards the 
Association of Bloodhound Breeders, 
trials on a big scale would undoubtedly 
have been run last season had there been 
no outbreak of war. The Bloodhound 
Hunt Club with headquarters in Wiltshire 
has also done good work in the same 
direction, and no doubt its trials will be 
resumed in happier times. The Herts, 
Bucks, and Beds Retriever Society is 
quite a live combination; and one of 
the most sporting meetings I have visited 


The Rothschild Staghounds—or with 
the Whaddon Chase Foxhounds of Mr. 
Selby Lowndes. Among other packs 
touching the county are the Oakley, the 
Bicester, the Grafton, and, of course, 
the Old Berkeley (West). The last is 
one of the most historic packs in the 
country, though at present it can be 
regarded only as a remnant of the hunt 
established in time past in Gloucester- 
shire. The yellow plush coats worn by 
the hunt servants tell of its relationship 
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with Lord Fitzhardinge’s famous pack, 
the colour being reminiscent of the 
tawny coats worn by the huntsmen that 
once upon a time had branch quarters 
somewhere near Charing Cross. A little 
later the Berkeley country extended over 
what is now many countries and took in, 
besides others, the present Old Berkeley. 
In those days hounds remained in 
Gloucestershire during the winter, but 
were summered at Nettlebed. 
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instinct of foxhounds is recalled by 
Mr. E. W. Jaquet, who acted as Field 
Master of the Old Berkeley for several 
years. <A draft of hounds from the 


Oakley was sent to the Old Berkeley 
via Bedford, Bletchley, and Watford to 
Rickmansworth. As they were being 
taken from the railway van a dog hound 
slipped his collar, and could not be 
caught. He hung about Rickmansworth 
for a day or two, and then disappeared. 


MR. UTHWATT, MASTER OF THE BUCKS OTTERHOUNDS 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


Perhaps the most flourishing time the 
Old Berkeley ever had was during Mr. 
Harding Cox’s régime. He took over 
the Mastership in 1886, bought the 
Blankney Hounds, the property of Mr. 
Henry Chaplin, and strengthened the 
pack with valuable drafts of the 
Curraghmore bitches from Lord Water- 
ford. An interesting fact showing the 


Later a telegram was received saying 
that he had arrived at the Oakley 
kennels. A little earlier than Mr. Cox’s 
term of office the Missenden Harriers 
hunted in the county, the pack being 
got together by Mr. Jaquet (who was 
then living at Mr. Cox’s home, Missenden 
Abbey), Mr. Cox, and Mr. W. H. Herbert. 
They used for a bit of fun to take out a 
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bobbery pack made up of terriers and 
other dogs, including a well-bred basset 
hound. The basset was very slow, and 
had to be lifted over gates, &c. Excellent 
sport was enjoyed with this pack, though, 
like that of the donkey, the gallops were 
very short. But it. was great fun. One 
day when Mr. Cox was out he suggested 
forming a pack of harriers. The idea 
was put about. Plenty of invitations 
were received from farmers and others, 
and later a regular country extending 
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hunted under the title of the Missenden 
and Hambleden Vale Harriers. For 
three days a week excellent sport was 
shown, and there were many red letter 
days in the Vale of Aylesbury, which at 
that time was not intersected by railways 
as it is now, the nearest station being 
High Wycombe, seven miles from the 
kennels at Great Missenden. 

There is probably no country district 
in England where better relations exist 
between the farmers and the Masters 


WHADDON CHASE, LORD ROTHSCHILD’S HUNT, AND INTER-UNIVERSITY POINT-TO-POINT 
STEEPLECHASES AT HOGGESTON 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


from Missenden to Aylesbury and from 
Chesham to High Wycombe was 
established. Mr. Jaquet went to Barn- 
staple and bought Sir William Williams’s 
pack of eighteen couple, and with the 
addition of a few more hounds the new 
pack was established. So successful was 
the first season that in 1884 Mr. Cox 
took over from Mr. Cripps, Q.C., the 
Hambleden Vale Harriers, whose country 
extended from Marlow to Henley-on- 
Thames, and the combined packs were 


of hounds than in the Vale of Aylesbury. 
When the farmers decided to use wire 
fencing, Lord Rothschild at once issued 
a request to those who followed his 
hounds to do as little damage as possible 


to the farmers’ holdings. At the same 
time he expressed the hope that the 
wire would be taken down. In his 
address to the followers of hounds he 
said that hunting was only carried on 
through the courtesy of the occupants 
of the land, and he appealed with 
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confidence to those who hunted to avoid 
causing unnecessary damage by being 
careful not to disturb seeds on allot- 
ments, and by shutting all gates so as 
to prevent colts and cattle from straying. 

The deer hunted in the Rothschild 
territory are chiefly red deer, stags, 
haviers and hinds. They are kept in 
large and secluded grass paddocks, and 
it is desired that they shall in no sense 
be tame. They see, or should see, no 
one but their keeper, whose business it 
is to feed them with the best of hay and 
oats and as little of them as possible. 
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plenty of hound work as well as pace 
and dash. The pack has a very large 
and influential following, but one of 
the straightest riders to either the 
Staghounds or the Whaddon Chase is 
Major Gerald Pratt, and among the 
many lady followers of hunting in the 
Vale none enjoys a better reputation 
than Lady Dalmeny, who, in the absence 
of Mr. Selby Lowndes last season, acted 
as Master. That duty this season, by 


the way, is being undertaken by Mrs. 
Selby Lowndes. The Bucks Otterhounds 
provide excellent sport, and the pack 


LORD ROSEBERY’S STUD FARM AT MENTMORE 
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The season lasts from November to 
March, and each deer on an average 
comes out about three times. Had they 
not plenty of liberty in their paddocks 
they would not be in condition, for two 
deer are required for each day’s hunting, 
as they vary in disposition from week 
to week, and sometimes good deer will 
not run at all. Sufficient law is given 
and the hounds laid on, and when once 
the line has been picked up it is really 
difficult in the Vale of Aylesbury to 
know what you are hunting. There is 


has been kept going in spite of the 
absence from England of many of its 
best supporters. 

Mention must be made of the Stoke 
Place (Slough) Beagles one of the best 
balanced packs in the country. I hear 
of a pack of harriers which has been got 
together for the amusement of soldiers 
quartered in South-West Bucks. The 
hunting days are Tuesdays and Fridays, 
and good sport is certain, for the Master 
is being given excellent support. 

There was much racing in the county 
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at one time, but the courses at Marlow, 
High Wycombe, and Newport Pagnell 
are no Jonger in use; and as regards 
steeplechasing, the only recognised meet- 
ing is that held over the good course 
near Aylesbury. The Rothschild family 
support the meeting very liberally, and 
there is always a good field for the 
Ascott Cup always presented to the 
committee, and competed for without 
any of the absurd restrictions attached to 
many races of the same sort. Aylesbury 
steeplechases attract an enormous follow- 
ing, for the course is within motoring 
distance of London, Oxford, and all the 
Thames-side resorts, while huge parties 
are made up from places as far afield as 
Leicester, Northampton, Bedford, and 
Banbury. Of course there has been no 
meeting since the spring of 1914, nor is 
there likely to be one this season, for 
many of its best supporters are at the 
front. Buckinghamshire is one of the 


districts chosen by the undergraduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge to decide their 
annual point-to-point meeting, and I 


have pleasant recollections of contests 
over the Wing and other courses in the 
county; a good many of the military 
point-to-points have also been run over 
the same line of country. A particularly 
fine meeting was that run under the 
management of the Whaddon Chase, 
Lord Rothschild’s Staghounds, and The 
Guards. Alas, there seems to be no 
immediate prospect of a repetition of 
gatherings which attracted enormous 
crowds and which provided such pleasant 
outings for hunting men and women in 
the county ! 

There are some famous studs in 
Buckinghamshire, and none more entitled 
to prominence than that of Lord 
Rosebery at Mentmore, the estate left 
by the late Baron Meyer Rothschild, 
Lord Rosebery’s father-in-law. Some of 
the best racehorses of the generation have 
been associated with Mentmore. I wish I 
had more space to enlarge on the record 
of such thoroughbreds as Macaroni, King 
Tom, Favonius, Hannah (named after 
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Baron Rothschild’s only daughter and 
heiress), Ladas, Sir Visto, Cicero, 
Chelandry, Traquair, Velasquez, Bona 
Vista, Neil Gow, and Casuistry, the dam 
of Paradox and Footlight, from whom 
sprang Prince Palatine and the late 
Sir Daniel Cooper’s celebrated collection 
of mares. Most of these famous horses 
were bred at Mentmore. The land is 
heavy clay, but the pasture is good, well 
sheltered and watered. Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild lives in the county, but it 
can scarcely be claimed that the South- 
court Stud, from which have been sent 
such famous sires as St. Frusquin and 
St. Amant, is really in Bucks. In the 
far north-west part of the county is the 
successful Tickford Park stud of Mr. 
Donald Fraser, as well known as a judge 
of thoroughbred stock as he is as a most 
successful breeder; and at Adstock, 
near Winslow, Mr. C. M. Prior has a 
small but well-arranged stud farm. 

In the grounds of Mentmore, by the 
way, is a colossal statue of King Tom, 
the work of that eminent sculptor 
Boehm. The idea of thus perpetuating 
the memory of one of the best known 
and most successful “fathers of the 
English stud’ must strike every lover 
of racing as singularly graceful and 
appropriate and as an example worthy 
of imitation by owners of other dis- 
tinguished sires, too often unworthily 
represented on canvas, and in many 
cases leaving no sort of memorial behind 
them. The site chosen for the statue 
in the garden of Mentmore was in every 
way suitable for exhibiting the merits 
of the work, situated as it is at the 
junction of two roads, within sight of 
the mansion, and backed by a screen of 
evergreens overhanging the grassy mount 
under which the bones of the famous 
thoroughbred rest. “‘ Amphion,” a well- 
informed sporting writer of the period, 
wrote an inspiring poem on King Tom 
entitled ‘‘ Every Inch a King.” 

The first recorded steeplechase in the 
county was at Amersham in 1833, when 
Mr. Anderson’s Arbutus headed a field 
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of eight in a sweepstakes of 25 sovs. 
each over a four-mile course. A similar 
event was contested at Aylesbury in 
the following year, Captain Becher on 
Captain Lamb’s Vivian beating nineteen 
others in a four-mile sweepstake to 
which a cup of the value of 50 guineas 
was added. Meetings at High Wycombe, 
Beaconsfield, Newport Pagnell, and 
other places followed, and in 1889 a 
Parliamentary point-to-point steeple- 
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and others have been trained in 
Buckinghamshire, but for some time 
they were exercised on Ivinghoe Beacon 
on the Hertfordshire side of the county. 
It was, of course, at Shardeloes, 


the home of his father, that the late 
Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake trained many of 
the steeplechasers with which he was 
successful at the best meetings in the 
country. When a boy at school Mr. 
Tyrwhitt-Drake won a point-to-point of 
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chase was run at Buckingham, among 
the men closely associated with its 
success being Mr. Weston Jarvis, Sir 
Elliot Lees and the then Mr. Cyril 
Flower, subsequently Lord Battersea. 
Mr. Flower, by the way, came in first 
in the Buckingham race on Home 
Rule, but was disqualified. It may have 
been forgotten by some men that such 
good horses as Australian Star, Moifaa 
(the latter a Grand National winner), 


the Old Berkeley, and had to put up 
eight stone dead weight to make the 
fourteen stone required. In his short 
but brilliant career his chief successes. 
were on Main Royal in the International 
Steeplechase (1,000 sovs.) at Clifton 
Park ; on Carsey in the Sefton Steeple- 
chase; on Early Closing in the 
Corinthian Handicap at Sandown ; and 
on Terminal in the Liverpool Trial 
Steeplechase at Birmingham. On one 
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occasion he won the open plate and the 
Ascott Cup on Inchicore and Mintage in 
successive events at Aylesbury. On his 
early death last year the establishment 
at Shardeloes was broken up, all the 
hunters and steeplechasers being sold. 
A famous relative of his was ‘‘ Parson ”’ 
Drake of Amersham, and many very 
amusing stories are told of him. He was 
a great fox-hunter and a fine old sports- 
man. One Sunday the parson at Great 
Missenden was taken suddenly ill and 
his son drove over to Amersham to ask 
Rector Drake to take the service. He 
was always willing to oblige a neighbour 
and he started off at once. During the 
drive every covert on the hills reminded 
him of some good run or other and just 
before reaching the church he asked how 
long old Greaves generally preached, and 
was told about forty minutes. That 
astonished him, for he said: “I shall 
give them only ten minutes to-day. If 
I give my Amersham people more than 
that they begin to tap the floor with 
their feet. They believe in short sermons 
and hot ‘ puddens.’”’ He was a rare 
one on a horse, and once rode the Grand 
National course in the assumed name 
of “ Mr. Ekard.” 

The shooting in Bucks is in a good 
many hands, for with the exception of 
what is preserved at Hall Barn, Lord 
Bumham’s beautiful place near Beacons- 
field; Lord Lincolnshire’s ground, at 
Daw’s Hill; that of Sir John L. Dashwood 
near West Wycombe, and one or two 
places in the northern part of the county, 
the bulk of the game is shot on the 
syndicate principle, and big parties travel 
from such places as Oxford and London 
nearly every Saturday in the season. 
Partridges are excellent on most grounds. 
This year is one of the best remembered 
even by old shooters, bags of a hundred 
and upwards having been obtained in 
single days. Pheasants are not reared in 
large numbers, excepting on the big 
shoots. This season, of course, compara- 
tively few have been reared in the whole 
of the county, expenses having been cut 
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down to the minimum, and the example 
set by the King at Windsor has been 
followed by most landed proprietors. 
Lord Brownlow’s ground runs along the 
eastern border of the county, where there 
is excelent shooting, and very sporting 
shoots are had in the Hambleden Vale, 
particularly near Danesfield between 
Marlow and Henley-on-Thames. The 
valleys between the beech woods make 
excellent stands, and even the best shots 
are often puzzled by birds driven from 
high ground in that part of the county. 
In the old coaching days the London- 
Oxford drive was always very popular. 
Mr. W. J. Garrett ran the Age on that 
road for many seasons, and quite lately 
the late Mr. Alfred Vanderbilt had an 
autumn season on the same road at the 
end of his London to Brighton season. 
A sporting venture was that of running 
a coach from Rickmansworth to Great 
Missenden through the pretty villages 
of Chenies and Latimer. But it came to 
a sudden ending when the horses were 
commandeered at the outbreak of the 
war. Mention of Latimer reminds me 
of the late Lord Chesham, a famous rider 
to hounds in the Vale of Aylesbury, who 
was killed while hunting with the 
Pytchley in 1907. As an old Master of 
the Bicester he was very popular in that 
part of Oxfordshire, and there is a 
memorial to him in the pretty little 
church at Stratton Audley, while a more 
massive but no way more impressive 
memorial in the shape of a statue 
attracts the attention of every visitor 
to Aylesbury should he or she walk 
through the fine market place there. 
Bowls is a favourite game in Bucks, 
and the present holders of the League 
championship are Buckingham, who beat 
Gerrards Cross in the last end with the 
last woods at the match in Aylesbury 
in September. Agriculture is very well 
looked after in the county, and only this 
season I have been to very excellent 
shows of the North-west and Central 
and Royal Bucks Agricultural Societies. 
Even with a restricted schedule each 
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society was able to arrange a highly 
attractive programme, and there were 
really splendid classes for hunters at 
each show, while the heavy horses were 
quite up to the standard to be seen at any 
county show in the whole of England. 

I have left angling to the last, not 
that it is in any way unimportant, but 
because most of the best waters are very 
strictly preserved. The Wye or Wyck, 
the Thames tributary which rises near 
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Loudwater there is now little to complain 
of. The river is very shallow, but some 
good trout are taken every season. One 
some years since weighed 8}1b. There 
are some big pike in the river, and 
occasionally fat tench and roach are 
landed. Roach, pike, and perch are 
caught in the Thames between Bourne 
End and Marlow, and there is good water 
for barbel, chub, and roach, by Quarry 
Woods. In fact, few Thames angling 
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West Wycombe and runs in a south- 
easterly direction through High 
Wycombe to Loudwater, where it is 
joined by another stream, can be fished 
without permission between Rye Mill, 
High Wycombe, and Loudwater (about 
three miles), but below that the fishing is 
in private hands. The Wye has suffered 
considerably from pollution, which is 
not surprising considering the number 
of paper mills in the district, but above 


stations provide better sport than Great 
Marlow. The Misbourne, Chess, and 
other streams which flow through parts 
of the county afford really good trout 
fishing ; but very little, if any, of the 
best is available to the general public, 
and one must either be a personal friend 
of an owner or a member of one of the 
fishing associations which are so common 
in Bucks to enjoy its resources in the 
gentle, craft. 
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TRANAMOE 


BY THE HON. ALEXIS ROCHE 


{The opening chapters of Tranamoe began with the introduction of the four children of James 
Cosgrove, owner of the estate, the narrator being his youngest son, Denis. ‘‘Aunt Kate” is the ruler 
of the establishment, and we are introduced to Davy the Huntsman, and his son known as ‘‘ Tom the 
Duck.” A curious character arrives in the neighbourhood, Nicholas Carmody, who falls over the 
cliff and breaks his leg; he is rescued and taken to Tranamoe. At his cottage he keeps a curious 
collection of animals. James Cosgrove disappears, and it is doubtful whether he has or has not been 
drowned. His old father-in-law comes to put his affairs in order. He finds the estate mortgaged 
beyond its value, but has delighted Davy by promising to keep the hounds going at his expense until 
Claude, the eldest son, comes of age. He returns to Liverpool to wind up his own business and announces 
his intention of returning to Tranamoe to end his days there. Nicholas Carmody has given an exhibition 
of hawking at which Aunt Kate was an interested spectator. Jack, Aunt Kate’s favourite nephew, 
has been sent to a public school by his grandfather, much against her advice. On his return home 
for the Christmas holidays a meet of the hounds was arranged at Condonstown, the seat of Sir Thomas 
Condon, a young cavalry officer. The end of the day saw Jack’s favourite hunter dead, his master 
at Condonstown with a broken collarbone, and Sir Thomas’s horse lamed and stabled at Tranamoe. 
Aunt Kate paid constant visits to Condonstown to see her favourite Jack who was also suffering from 
concussion, and Sir Thomas went daily to Tranamoe to bandage his lame horse under Nell’s direction. 
Nell, twin to Jack, was a thorough sportswoman and almost equal to a veterinary surgeon. Mr. Dobson, 
the grandfather, dies. By his will it was found that he had disposed of his interest in the Liverpool 
business to Claude in exchange for the title deeds of Tranamoe. This estate he left unreservedly to 
Aunt Kate. Claude resented this, thinking Tranamoe would have been left to him, and in spite threatens 
to poison the hounds which he contends are his property. He sends for poison, but in the meantime 
Davy the Huntsman produces a document signed by James Cosgrove selling the hounds to him for the 
sum of one hundred pounds, stipulating that if any member of the Cosgrove family wished to take them 
over he could do so on repayment of the sum advanced with interest to date. Before the poison arrives 
and Claude has an opportunity of producing the money, Aunt Kate announces that she has bought 
the hounds from Davy. Claude leaves Tranamoe, never to return. Jack, home from Aldershot, where 
his regiment was stationed, acts for the first time as Master of Hounds. Nell’s engagement to Sir Thomas 
Condon has been announced. Rabies breaks out in the kennels, and Nicholas having been bitten by 
one of the hounds locks himself in one of the rooms and has all his teeth extracted in case he might 
cause injury to his friends. Nell’s marriage has taken place. Davy goes mad, poisons the hounds, and 
is himself killed by falling into the boiler in the kitchen of the kennels.] 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
WHEN I came to myself I was again 
lying on the drawing-room sofa. Doctor 
Trail was leaning over me and I heard 
him whisper to someone I could not see, 
“This is serious. We must get him to 
bed, but he must not be moved out of 
this room.” I remember a strange 
feeling of drowsiness and a sweet, sickly 
smell—a smell that I was to become used 
to bye and bye. Then I heard more 
whispering and, after a time, sounds 
which I had certainly heard before, but 


I could not remember when or where. 
My wet clothes clung to me and I felt 
cold. I think I must have shivered, for 
somebody began to unlace my boots and 
somebody else spread a shawl over me. 
It was the sound of Peter Dempsey’s 
voice that brought the scene of long 
ago before my closed eyes. 

“Hand me the wrench, Miss,” 
whispered he. Of course, I thought 
they were putting the bed together for 
the bird man who had been hurt on the 
cliff. Aunt Kate would say, “ Hurry, 
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Peter Dempsey, and don’t be keeping 
the man out of his bed.” But it 
certainly was not my aunt who replied, 
“Excuse me, Mr. Dempsey. Here it 
is.”” It was all most confusing. It never 
entered into my mind that the bed was 
being prepared for me. I seemed to 
belong to another world and to have 
no connection with these people and 
their doings. All this time the doctor 
had kept his fingers on my wrist as he 
knelt by the sofa. ‘‘Hand me the 
bottle,” he suddenly whispered ; “‘ there 
is another attack coming on.”” Then a 
knife seemed to stab repeatedly into my 
breast, at each stab my breathing was 
checked as if a strong hand had grasped 
me by the throat. I was dying. Some- 
thing was pressed to my nostrils and 
again there was that sweet, penetrating 
smell. My breath came again and then 
I died. I think I must have remained 


dead for a long time, for when I woke 


up I was in bed and most uncomfortable. 
My head lay quite flat. There was neither 
bolster or pillow. I tried to sit up, but 
instantly a hand was laid on my shoulder 
and I was gently pushed back. A night- 
light burnt in a saucer of water on the 
washstand, making a circle of light on 
the ceiling, otherwise the room was dark. 
“You must lie quite still. dear,’”’ said a 
meek voice. ‘‘ You have been very ill.” 
Of all the wonderful things that had 
happened, this was the most strange. 
Here was Martha Shortt at my bedside 
in the dead of night, in a large frilled 
nightcap with the addition of a row of 
curl papers on her forehead, so very 
tightly twisted that her raised eyebrows 
gave an expression of meek surprise to 
her apologetic little face. ‘‘ Your dear 
aunt has at last consented to lie down 
for a short time,’ continued Martha, 
“she has been greatly upset by the 
happenings of this dreadful day. But 
there, my dear. I am talking too much. 
Go to sleep again. You mustn’t have 
pillows. They are bad for the heart.” 
After this the days and nights all 
seemed to run into one another. I never 
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knew how many passed. If it had not 
been that Martha changed the nightcap 
for a little head-dress with a blue bow 
on one side, I never would have known 
when morning came. I suffered no more 
pain and the sickly sweet smell had quite 
disappeared from the room. I after- 
wards knew that it came from a drug 
called ‘‘ Amyl,” and that I had been 
suffering from Angina pectoris.” 
Doctor Trail came frequently, but I 
never saw Aunt Kate. Martha said she 
came when I was alseep, but she was 
a very bad liar and I did not believe 
her. As I lay in bed in that room which 
had so patently never been a bedroom 
before, with its sofas and tables piled 
with Nell’s wedding presents, the 
memory of that awful wedding day 
slowly returned to me, until at last I 
dreaded to close my eyes lest I should 
see Nicholas strapped to the couch or 
Davy toppling backwards into the boiling 
porridge. I asked no questions for | 
dreaded the answers and I felt that the 
slightest agitation might bring a return 
of the agony I had already suffered. 
Nobody came near me but Martha and 
the doctor, and they were both cursed 
with the cheerful bedside manner of the 
professional nurse which the nervous 
patient finds so hard to bear. At last 
I asked for Connie. He at least must 
be alive and well. Aunt Kate, I felt 
sure, must be either dead or dying or 
she would have been at my _ bedside 
instead of Martha. Nicholas, of course, 
was dead. 

Why must nurses and doctors always 
act as if sick people and young children 
were idiots? Why must patients be 
tortured by having things “ broken 
gently to them,” as the well-worn phrase 
goes? Can they not realise that the 
mere fact of being ill makes one a 
pessimist and that the feeling that some- 
thing is being hidden is far harder to 
bear than the worst reality? I must 
promise not to excite myself. I must 
not ask too many questions. Connie 
must not stay more than five minutes. 
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I bit the sheet to keep myself from 
screaming under this well-meant torture, 
and then at last I heard the longed-for 
tapping of Connie’s crutch. Miss Martha 
left the room as he came in, whispering 
some directions in his ear as she went. 
For a moment after the door closed he 
stood leaning on his crutch, biting 
nervously at the cap which he held in 
his hand. Then he hopped to the 
bedside, fell upon his knees and burying 
his face in the quilt burst into tears. 


“Don’t tell on me, Masther Dinis,” 
he sobbed. ‘“‘ Don’t tell on me or they’d 
turn me out. I thought you must be 
dead or they’d never lave me in. They 
said ’twas I kilt you by takin’ you to 
the kinnel. Miss Kate would have me 
life this minute if she knew I was here.” 


One dread had already vanished. 
Aunt Kate was not only alive but 
capable of killing Connie. This gave 
me courage to whisper ‘“ Nicholas.”’ 


“He’s very bad still,” said Connie, 
“but the doctor says there’s no fear of 
him dyin’ now. Miss Cora is worse than 
him, for she’s up day an’ night nursin’ 
him till there isn’t the shadow of her 
there.” Oh, good Miss Martha, what 
agony of mind you might have spared 
me! But no, it was always, ‘“‘ Hush, 
dear, the doctor says you must not 
talk.” 

“Where is my aunt ?’’ was my next 
question. 

“ Sittin’ in the grass yard of the 
kinnel where the pack of hounds is 
buried,” replied Connie. “’Tis there 
she spinds her days ever since it 
happened. The loss of Davy is troublin’ 
her but as little as meself. The murderin’ 
ould lunatic. Although he was well 
boiled in this woruld he’s surely gettin’ 
a bether roastin’ where he is now. I 
heard William sayin’ that she sits up 
till mornin’ writin’ letters to Masther 
Jack an’ talkin’ to his picture. Peter 
Dempsey has fourteen of ’em posted. 
Won every mornin’ since it happened. 
Mrs. Callaghan says she didn’t ate as 
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much mate for the last week as would 
bait a hook.” 

The five minutes were over and Miss 
Martha came tiptoeing into the room 
with her stealthy sickroom tread which 
reminded one more of a murderer than 
of a good Samaritan. She was pleased 
to say that my visitor had done me no 
harm and might come again to-morrew. 
“Tf dear Doctor Trail makes no 
objection. What a man that is and 
what a doctor! Under Providence you 
owe your life to him, my dear. It has 
indeed been a privilege to watch his 
skilful treatment and obey his orders.”’ 
Miss Martha’s meek face became quite 
pink as she spoke and the blue bow in 
her cap trembled with emotion. I 
thought nothing of these symptoms at 
the moment, but when the doctor paid 
his usual visit later in the day and I 
noticed with what deference he treated 
my kind little nurse, I began to hope 
that there might at last be a chance of 
her escaping from the tyranny of Susan 
and the selfish old father to whom she 
had been an unpaid servant all her life. 
This hope became almost a certainty 
when I noticed that he held her black- 
mittened hand beneath the eiderdown 
quilt all the time he was giving her 
directions as to my food and physic. 
He reported so favourably of my 
progress that I ventured to ask if I 
might see Cora. 

“Miss Martha would, I am sure, sit 
with Nicholas for a short time,” said I. 
“She would be sure to do him good.” 
This I thought was most cunningly put 
and it had the desired effect. 

“You are quite right,” replied the 
doctor ; “‘ Miss Martha’s gentle manner 
and sweet face would indeed be a healthy 
change from that very fierce lady and 
her forbidding mask.” 

Cora came and I at once saw that 
Connie had but spoken the truth. She 
was bent from fatigue, and her fierce 
black eyes were dull and sunken from 
want of sleep. 

“Ah, my Denis,” said she, ‘“‘ you, too, 
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look as if you had been in the grave. 
Nicholas, he would have died, but no, 
I would not allow it. He could not die 
while I watch over him. I hold him 
back with these eyes. Now he is safe.” 


I asked if she had seen my aunt. 


“No, not once. She cares not for 
Nicholas. She cares not for you. It is 
all for those accursed hounds that she 
grieves. Mother of God, I will tell her 
what I think some day. She will be 
punished. I know it. You will see I 
speak true.” 

“Go now,” I begged; ‘tell her I 
wish to see her. She is in the kennel 
where the hounds are buried. She is 
ill and unhappy. Try and persuade her 
to come away.” 

“That little Miss Martha is with 
Nicholas. Yes. I will go, but I will 
speak what it is in my heart to say.” 


She hurried from the room and I could 
hear her slam the front door behind her 
as she rushed out in her usual impetuous 
fashion. Nearly an hour passed before 
she returned. She came slowly and sat 
down wearily at my bedside. For some 
time she sat with her head resting on 
the bed, and when she spoke her face 
was still pressed against the pillow. 

“T said not much after all. She has 
suffered, the poor woman, and I—pig 
that I am—I meant that she should 
suffer more. She was in the dogs’ house 
and she walked up and down, up and 
down, while I spoke. I took her by the 
arm and made her to listen while I 
spoke. I took her by the arm and 
walked too. ‘Is not the living boy 
worth more than your dead dogs ? ’ said 
I. ‘ And is not the old man, whom your 
accursed animals almost caused to die, 
of some account? You think not or 
you would not leave them to the care 
of others while you mourn for your dogs 
in their den.’ It is of lions that you 
say den, but no matter. ‘Leave me 
alone, woman,’ she replied, as she pushed 
me from her. ‘It is not for dogs I 
mourn, but for myself. My boy trusted 
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me and I have failed him. He will hate 
me when he returns and finds his hounds 
gone. Oh, Jack! Jack! it was not 
my fault. I risked the lives of others 
to keep my word, and this is my just 
punishment.’ ‘ You are rich,’ said I. 
‘Are there no other dogs to be bought 
that would replace these?’ ‘ These 
were old Claude’s hounds,’ she cried. 
‘They are gone and the Cosgroves will 
soon follow them. Oh! my boy, my 
boy.”” We talked for long and at last 
she promised that she would go no more 
to the dogs’ house. She will come to 
you to-morrow. Perhaps I have done 
good ; perhaps evil. Who knows?” 

That same night as I lay awake, 
watching the shadow of Miss Martha’s 
nightcap in the circle of light on the 
ceiling and longing for the stable clock 
to strike one more hour off my weary 
vigil, I saw the door open quietly and 
Aunt Kate came in. She was fully 
dressed for walking and I noticed that 
her tweed skirt smelt wet as she passed 
by my bed on her way towards Martha’s 
chair. 

“Hush,” she whispered, as my little 
nurse started up in alarm; “do not 
wake the boy. Go to bed. I will take 
your place here. I have neglected my 
duty too long. Go at once.” 

As she sat in Martha’s place I was 
struck by the difference between the 
shadows on the ceiling. My little nurse’s 
frilled cap and curl papers took up twice 
as much space in the circle as Aunt 
Kate’s smooth cropped hair and stalking 
cap. Martha’s shadow constantly flitted 
about from one side of the circle to the 
other as she nodded her head in counting 
the stitches of her tatting. Aunt Kate’s 
shadow might have been painted on the 
ceiling, it kept so rigidly in one place. 
At last I began to feel that no living 
being could remain so still for such a 
time. Even if she were asleep there 
would be some sound or movement. 
Finally the time came when I could no 
longer bear it. I must either speak or 
cry out. 
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“Aunt Kate,” I whispered, “I am 
awake.” 

“Thank God,” said she, “I was on 
the point of waking you. I couldn't 
have borne it another moment.’”’ Then 
she came and sat by my bed, and when 
I stretched my hand out towards her 
she took it and patted it and finally, to 
my very great confusion, she kissed it 
repeatedly. 

“You must have thought me cruel, 
Denis,” said she. “It wasn’t that. I 
think I have been mad or very near it.” 

“No, not that,” I replied; “I only 
thought that you must have been ill, 
too, or perhaps nursing Nicholas.”’ 

“T thought of neither Nicholas or 
you,” said she, bitterly. ‘I thought of 
nothing but my own trouble, like the 
selfish coward I am. The first Cosgrove 
that ever was a coward, and I let that 
foreign woman tell me so to-day without 
an answer. You are not my own boy, 
but I think you know that I have always 
loved you, too, for you are a Cosgrove, 


and I am not sure that you are not 
bravest of the lot. You have suffered the 
most and said least.” 

The stable clock struck more than once 
and still Aunt Kate sat fondling my hand 
and talking of all that happened during 


the time I had been ill. Cora had told 
her that Nicholas was fast recovering his 
strength, but that something strange 
had happened to his memory. He 
seemed to have entirely forgotten every- 
thing that had happened since the 
Condonstown circus performance. He 
never mentioned the hounds or Davy, 
and it was plain that he had no idea 
that he had been bitten. Doctor Trail— 
who Aunt Kate said, was not half such 
a fool as she had always thought him— 
gave it as his opinion that this part of 
his memory would never return. He 
said it was a well-known consequence 
of brain fever, when the disease had 
been brought on by a severe shock. 
Great care must be taken not to allude 
to any of the incidents leading up to his 
illness. If he were ever to recall that 
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he had been bitten by a mad dog, the 
fear of hydrophobia would certainly 
return and the effect on his already 
weakened brain might be lunacy. His 
recollection of every other incident in 
his life was perfect. This page had just 
been torn out. The grey light of dawn 
had broken up the circle on the ceiling 
and the night-light had gone out with 
a splutter before Aunt Kate realised that 
she was breaking all the recognised rules 
of nursing by allowing the patient’s 
mind to stray outside of his own sick- 
room and away from the interesting 
study of his own symptoms. I had quite 
forgotten to feel my own pulse and 
wonder if I might turn over in bed 
without bringing on a palpitation. My 
nervous fears for Nicholas were set at 
rest and altogether I was feeling happier 
than I had been since I recovered 
consciousness. 

“Now you must sleep,” said Aunt 
Kate. “I have kept you awake most 
of the night, but I think I have done 
you more good than harm. I, too, am 
beginning to feel the need of rest.” 

She then set to work to clear the 
lumber of wedding gifts off one of the 
sofas, and, without even removing her 
stalking cap, settled herself down to 
sleep. The sun was shining brightly 
when I awoke to find Miss Martha again 
in possession. Aunt Kate had dis- 
appeared, but when evening came she 
returned and during the remaining time 
of my illness she occupied the sofa at 
night and disturbed my rest considerably 
by her snores. Then came the long 
summer days when Nicholas and I were 
both convalescent. I in the old donkey 
chair, Nicholas walking slowly at my 
side, while Joe—late Duke of Wellington 
—led the charger, who conducted himself 
as meekly in the shafts as if he had never 
carried a field marshal. Nicholas was to 
all outward appearance as well as ever. 
His hair and beard had become quite 
white, but otherwise he had not altered 
at all. His spirits were good and he 
was impatiently awaiting Doctor Trail’s 
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leave to begin training a batch of young 


hawks which Connie had just caught up’ 


from hack. 

Aunt Kate was the one of our little 
party who showed the strain of these 
last two months the most. She stuck 
obstinately to her work about farm and 
house, but it was plainly an effort. She 
now never rode any horse but her old 
hunter Dandy, and Cora carried the keys 
as often as not. The young horses were 
left entirely to the new groom who had 
been engaged after Davy’s death. The 
hounds were never mentioned, and she 
had just lately begun to pull down the 
old kennels. A letter which she had 
received from Jack some little time 
before seemed to have deeply offended 
her. She was sitting at my bedside when 
it was handed to her and she read parts 
of it aloud, more to herself than to me. 
She grew very excited as she read, and 
towards the end tears of anger were 
dimming her spectacles. ‘‘ Don’t worry 
yourself about the hounds,” she read. 


“They were rather a poor lot anyhow, 
and old Davy was quite past his work 


even when he was sober. It is very 
unlikely that I shall ever want to hunt 
at Tranamoe. From what I hear 
England is a much better hunting 
country. At present I think there is 
nothing to compare with tiger shooting. 
I have two more skins for you.” 
Crushing the letter in her clenched hand, 
she began to stride up and down the 
room as I had often seen her do before 
when agitated. ‘‘ The beginning of the 
end,’”’ she muttered—‘ the beginning of 
the end. I shall never see my boy again. 
He is a man now. Perhaps the boy I 
loved never existed outside my own 
crazy imagination.” 

The destruction of the kennel seemed 
to give her some strange satisfaction. 
It was carried out so completely that 
not one stone of it was left standing, 
but the grave of the pack was left 
undisturbed. A railing was set up round 
the plot and a stone was erected, on 
which Peter Dempsey was made to cut 
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this inscription : 
buried here.” 

Although Miss Martha had long since 
returned to her life of servitude at the 
rectory, Doctor Trail was still a daily 
visitor at Tranamoe. Nicholas had quite 
passed out of his hands, but I made very 
little progress towards recovery. My 
bed still remained in the drawing-room. 
I was not permitted to walk upstairs 
as the slightest exertion brought on a 
return of my heart trouble. At last it 
was decided that I should see another 
doctor. A great Dublin specialist was 
accordingly sent for and his verdict was 
that I should go to Nauheim and be 
placed under the care of a world-famous 
German who had just invented a new 
treatment for my particular complaint. 
Aunt Kate was much perturbed and at 
once began to make most elaborate 
preparations for accompanying me. 
Many new keys were added to her 
bunch, and Peter Dempsey was made 
to screw down the lid of the plate chest 
as if it was a coffin. “‘ Not knowing 
any of their foreign lingos,’’ said she, 
‘““T shall most probably die for want of 
the common necessaries of life. Jack 
shall not be able to say that I lost his 
family plate as well as his bounds. 
Screw the chest to the floor, Peter.” 

It was the greatest possible relief to 
her as well as to the rest of us when 
Doctor Trail upset all her arrangements 
in the most unexpected manner. ‘“ This 
place could never get along without 
you, Miss Cosgrove,” said he. “ The 
change would do Mr. Carmody a world 
of good. Let him go instead.” He 
then coughed and fidgeted in a con- 
fused manner and, blushing furiously, 
continued: “Indeed, I am _ rather 
thinking of travelling myself. We had 
thought of Killarney, but Martha thinks 
that the hotel waiters would be certain 
to grasp the situation and that would 
be so embarrassing.” 

Aunt Kate gazed at the little man in 
blank astonishment for some time before 
she said, ‘‘ No wonder the poor boy has 
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not improved under his care. The man 
is mad.” 

“Miss Cosgrove,” replied Doctor Trail, 
with great pompousness, as he drew 
himself up to his full height of five feet 
six, ‘far from being mad, I consider 
that in marrying Miss Martha Shortt I 
am committing the sanest action of my 
life.” 

For the first time in many weeks 
Aunt Kate enjoyed a hearty laugh, and 
having congratulated the doctor in her 
kindest manner, she asked, ‘“‘ Does Susan 
know?” 

“To tell you the truth,” replied he, 
‘we have been rather reticent about it. 
If you are kind enough to assist us in 
a little innocent deception, we shall be 
for ever grateful. Why should not Denis 
start on his journey accompanied by 
his nurse and doctor? We could be 
quietly married in Cork on our way 
through—our banns were called there 
last Sunday for the first time—then we 
could continue the journey together. 


Nauheim will be a delightful place for a 


honeymoon. There are certain to be so 
many interesting invalids who will be 
glad to talk over their symptoms with 
us. Martha I believe is a wonderful 
linguist.” 

A fortnight afterwards we _ three 
started on our journey. Aunt Kate 
accompanied us as far as Cork, where 
she not only gave away the bride, but 
also acted as bridesmaid to Martha, and 
prompted that meek virgin so continually 
that to this day I am not sure that she 
did not really marry the doctor herself. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Mrs. Trait.’s gift of tongues was not 
called upon to any great extent on our 
journey to Nauheim. Indeed, the accent 
of Patrick Street had such a bewildering 
effect on the only French person that 
she attempted to converse with that she 
was at last driven to using a pencil. Her 
writing was understood immediately. 
This rather put the shy little lady to 
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confusion until the doctor—who was 
convinced that she spoke like a native— 
decided that the French as a nation must 
be afflicted with deafness. German she 
did not attempt. The newly-wedded 
couple went to a modest little pension 
which had been recommended to them 
by the Dublin doctor. Nicholas and I 
settled ourselves into a good hotel near 
the baths. I was resting after the 
fatigue of the journey while Nicholas 
unpacked our portmanteaux, when a 
messenger was sent up to say that an 
English lady and gentleman were waiting 
to see us in our sitting-room. We were 
much puzzled as to who they could 
possibly be as it was highly improbable 
that we could be known to any of the 
visitors. Imagine our amazement when 
we found the doctor raging up and down 
the room like a caged tiger, while his 
poor little wife lay upon the sofa in 
floods of tears which almost amounted 
to hysterics. What between the in- 
coherent rage of the doctor and the 
persistent sobs of Martha, it took some 
time before we understood the trouble. 
“Take me home. Oh, please take me 
home,” wailed she. ‘‘ I’m branded all 
over the continent of Europe as a 
dissolute female. It’s a judgment on 
me for having deceived my sister.” 

“Tf there’s law to be had in this 
God-forsaken country, I'll have it,” 
roared the doctor. “ Yes, I'll give that 
infernal German Jew’s-harp of a woman 
the law and the full contents of the law 
before I’ve done with her.” 

This most extraordinary epithet seemed 
to relieve his feelings immensely for he 
repeated it many times. At last we got 
to the bottom of the trouble. They had 
been accused of having outraged all the 
proprieties and had been ordered out of 
the house at a moment’s notice by the 
highly-respectable and moral German 
widow who kept the pension. Susan 
had labelled all her sister’s luggage—- 
even the reticule which dangled from 
her arm—‘“ Miss Martha Shortt,’ and 
here she was proposing to occupy the 
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best double-bedded room in the house 
with Doctor Trail. 

“Miss Cosgrove was a wise woman 
when she made me pack five pounds of 
tea in my bag,” said Nicholas. “ Ring 
the bell and get a kettle. We're all 
suffering from the want of a strong cup 
of it.” 

It took two cups to steady poor 
Martha’s nerves sufficiently to enable her 
to face the ordeal of signing her name 
in the hotel register as Mrs. Trail. One 
pacified the good-humoured little doctor. 

They only remained in Nauheim long 
enough for Doctor Trail to take me to 
the specialist and explain my case and 
how he had been treating me. Then 
they went to Switzerland to finish their 
honeymoon, having first destroyed the 
offending labels. I was told that I must 
stay at least two months before a 
decided opinion could be given, but that 
I was not considered by any means 
incurable. Nicholas was a most devoted 
nurse and such an entertaining com- 


panion that the time slipped by very 
quickly. At the end of the two months 
I felt so much stronger that it came as 
a great blow when my doctor told me 
that I should never be able to take any 
violent exercise and must give up riding 


altogether. He said that with ordinary 
care I might live to be an old man, but 
that all exertion and excitement must 
be avoided. I do not think that I quite 
took in the full meaning of this verdict 
at the time or I would hardly have 
shown the resignation which Nicholas 
called courage and for which he con- 
stantly praised me. We were preparing 
for our homeward journey when a 
telegram was handed to him which was 
destined to alter the whole course of 
my life quite as much as the verdict of 
the doctor, and in a more unexpected 
manner. He read it over twice before 
he spoke, and then he took me by the 
arm and led me to the sofa. 

“Bad news is better told quickly,” 
said he. “I am about to give you a 
shock, my boy. Take it lying down. 
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It won’t affect your heart so much then.”’ 

As soon as I was stretched on the 
couch he handed me the paper and this 
is what I read: 

“ Bring Denis home. Jack is dead. 
Miss Cosgrove ill. Trail.” 

I read the paper over and over as I 
lay. Aunt Kate was ill. That was bad, 
but of course she would soon be all 
right again. I had known her to be ill 
before. Jack is dead. I repeated this 
to myself many times, but the phrase 
sounded meaningless and conveyed 
nothing to my stunned brain. 

We started for home that night and 
the wheels of the train as they turned, 
cried out unceasingly: ‘“‘ Jack is dead. 
Jack is dead.”” The engines of the ship 
thumped it out and the very gulls that 
flew in her wake screamed the news to 
one another. Still it remained but a 
meaningless sound. It was only when 
we reached the last stage of our journey 
that I realised the dreadful truth. As 
Sam Steede helped me over the side 
of his whaleboat he burst into noisy 
weeping that was almost as keen. 

“Is Aunt Kate dead too?” I asked. 

“No,” replied he. ‘‘ But, God help 
the crature, she’s near it. I may nearly 
say ‘twas I kilt her.”” Here he dropped 
the tiller ropes and began to beat his 
hands together as he wept. “I was so 
anxious to hear the news,” continued 
he, “that I always brought Masther 
Jack’s letters up to the great house 
meself instead of laving ’em to Peter 
Dempsey. There was two of ’em for 
her that mornin’. Won in his own hand 
and another that I knew well must be 
about him for it had ‘ On Her Majesty’s 
Service’ on it. She grabbed his own 
letter out of me hand, as she ever an’ 
always did, an’ began readin’ it. 
‘Tigers,’ says she—‘tigers. There’s 
nothin’ will plaze him but tigers. He’s 
gone off shootin’ more of ’em.’ 

“More power to him, Miss,” sez I. 
“Open this, there is surely promotion 
in it for him. After a while so she did. 
I dunno how many times did she read 
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it, but she was a long time lookin’ at it. 
At length an’ at last she whispered to 
me, ‘He has his promotion, Sam,’ an’ 
then she slipped down out of the chair 
on to the floor an’ didn’t stir ever since.” 

There was a sad group awaiting us on 
the little village pier: Cora, Connie 
Lynch, and Joe Dempsey withthe donkey 
chair. Not a word of welcome was 
spoken. Cora threw her arms round 
Nicholas and kissed him repeatedly. 
Connie just sat all hunched up on the 
steps of the landing-stage and never 
moved until I laid my hand on his 
shoulder. He then looked up and showed 
a white and tear-stained face. “I 
thought ye’d never come back to me,” 
said he, “or if ye did that ’twould be 
dead or dyin’ ye’d come. All the woruld 
is dead above at Tranamoe.”’ 

Tommy Condon and Nell were waiting 
to receive us in that stricken house. 
The death of her twin brother had 
suddenly turned the high-spirited and 
somewhat selfish girl into a gentle and 
pitiful woman. It was by Aunt Kate’s 
bedside I found her. She sat smoothing 
the rough grey hair back from the poor 
drawn face, with its anxious eyes and 
twisted mouth. ‘ Oh, Denis,” she cried, 
as I entered the room, ‘“‘ thank God you 
have come at last. She has been 
constantly asking for you.”” Then she 
broke down and ran, weeping, from the 
room. 

One of my aunt’s arms was quite 
paralysed and she could only speak with 
difficulty, but she appeared to be quite 
conscious. Her voice was very weak 
and indistinct, but by bending over her 
as she lay I could understand what she 
said: “‘ Take it from beneath my pillow 
and read it.” 


There were two letters, one in poor 
Jack’s boyish handwriting and the other 


an official document. I began to unfold 
the former, ‘‘ Not that, not that,’ she 
whispered. “ He is alive in that. Read 
the other.” 

It was just a formal notice from the 
War Office saying that they regretted 
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having to announce the death ot 
Lieutenant Cosgrove from blood poison- 
ing, brought on by a wound from a 
tiger’s claws. Lieutenant Cosgrove was 
on a hunting expedition with two 
brother officers when the regrettable 
accident occurred. His body had been 
brought back to headquarters for burial. 

“ First Claude’s picture, then Claude’s 
hounds, then my boy,” moaned the sick 
woman, ‘“‘ And now the last of the 
Cosgrove’s looks like following them. 
You mustn’t die yet, Denis. You 
mustn’t die.” 

Doctor Trail then came in and led 
me away. ‘She has such a wonderful 
constitution,” said he, “that under 
ordinary circumstances she would 
certainly rally from this attack and 
perhaps live for many years, but she 
is also suffering from a disease that is 
beyond my skill. No doctor can cure 
a broken heart.” 

Time, that kindly healer of so many 
ills, to a great extent cured her physical 
ailments, and before the next summer 
came she was able to walk, with the aid 
of a stick, as far as the grave of the 
Tranamoe hounds. There she would sit 
brooding over her sorrow until little 
Kitty was sent to coax her away. The 
advent of Nell’s first baby roused her 
for a short time and she seemed pleased 
at hearing that it had been christened 
“ Cosgrove,”’ but when the child was 
brought for her inspection she only 
remarked, “‘ Better change his name to 
Thomas or Dobson. He has sandy hair.” 

She never again referred to him in 
any way. I was sitting in a sunny 
corner of the old garden, one morning 
in the late summer, when Cora came 
to me and said: ‘ I think Miss Cosgrove 
is not so well to-day. She is still in 
bed and she asks you to come to her.” 
I thought her looking very ill and 
suggested sending for Doctor Trail. 
“No,” replied she; “it is not yet the 
end, but, please God, it is not far off. 
Send for Michael Linehan. I wish to 
make my will. I had that dreadful tiger 
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dream last night again. If it comes once 
more I shall die.” 

A week from that day she was found 
by Nicholas stretched on the drawing- 
room floor, Jack’s miniature tightly 
clasped to her bosom and her eyes fixed 
on the tiger’s head as it hung over 
the back of the sofa. She lingered on 
all through that night, dead, all but 
those poor terrified eyes, and passed 
away in the morning without having 
spoken. 

Tranamoe was now mine.  Jack’s 
inheritance also came to me. There 
were no death duties to be paid in those 
days so I found myself, almost at once, 
a comparatively rich man. I lived on 
there for many years, making it my aim 
in life to carry on everything in the old 
way, just as if Aunt Kate was still alive. 
The old horses and old servants lived 
peaceful lives until death carried them 
off one by one. The former were never 
replaced, but the gaps left by the latter 
were filled up by the younger generation. 


The uneducated kitchenmaid stepped 
into Mrs. Callaghan’s shoes when too 
frequent applications to John Jameson’s 
teapot incapacitated that good lady 
from further work. Mike Shea, the boot 
boy, grew into a portly butler, and 
young Joe Dempsey, having married the 


kitchenmaid, added cooking to the 
already lengthy list of accomplishments 
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which he had inherited from Peter, the 
handy man. Nicholas Carmody, my 
dear old friend, died peacefully, with 
my hand clasped in his. The memory 
of those dreadful weeks which preceded 
his fever never returned to him, and I 
know that the evening of his long life 
was a happy one. Cora was his devoted 
nurse and daughter to the end. 

Soon after the death of Nicholas I 
was again taken seriously ill, and on 
my recovery Doctor Trail persuaded me 
to leave the old place for good. I was 
now a confirmed invalid. Every stone 
and every tree in my old home were 
haunted by sad memories. The old rath 
was often alive with the sound of horses’ 
feet. Each bird and beast reminded me 
of Nicholas, and the empty rooms some- 
times seemed to echo with the jingle of 
Aunt Kate’s household keys. Ghosts 
are not healthy companions even when 
they are the spirits of those whom we 
have loved. I have been a wanderer on 
the face of the earth ever since, following 
the sun on its course. Winter generally 
finds me in Egypt. Summer I spend 
here and there in my yacht. Connie 
Lynch, my devoted friend and servant, 
is ever at my side and never gives up 
hope that we may yet return to 
Tranamoe, where Cora and her adopted 
daughter keep all things in readiness for 
that hoped-for day. 


THE END. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


ROYAL AUCTION 


BRIDGE 


BY ‘“‘ PORTLAND” 


THE names and addresses of the Prize- 
winners in our last Competition are as 
tollows :— 

First Prize: Fleet Paymaster H. E. 
O'Dowd, R.N. (“ Jacobus’), of 
H.M.S. Devonshire, 3rd Cruiser 
Squadron, c/o G.P.O., London, 
receives FIVE GUINEAS. 

Second Prize: R. C. Fowler 
(‘“Parabola’”’), of Witham, Essex, 
receives THREE GUINEAS. 

Third Prize: Captain W. Dixon 
(“‘ Doggo’’), of Hill House, Col- 
chester, receives Two GUINEAS. 

Cheques for the above amounts have 

already been forwarded to these gentle- 


men, and I have the greatest pleasure in 
congratulating them upon their success. 
It is very gratifying to hear from 
“Jacobus” that he has found my 
problems interesting, and that—to use 
his own words—they “‘ have served to 
keep him occupied during many a weary 
hour ”’ in the prolonged vigil which the 
exigences of the national service have 
compelled our gallant sailors to keep. I 
can only say that I wish him and all 
other readers of this column a very happy 
New Year, which we all hope will be a 
glorious one for England and her Allies, 
whatever sacrifices we may, as in- 
dividuals, be called upon to make. 


PROBLEM XI, 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. 
Z deals, and the bidding is as follows :— 


First round: Z ‘‘ one diamond ”’ ; 
Second round: Z ‘‘no’”’; A ‘‘ no.” 


Y’s and Z’s hands are as follows :— 


A “two clubs”; 


Score: A and B, 24; Y and Z, 8; in the ‘third game 


Y “two diamonds”; B ‘ no” 


Y’s hand (Dummy). 


Diamonds... 


Spades 


‘A (Leader). 


| 
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.AQ432 


B (Third Playez). 


Z’s hand (Declarer). 


a 
| 
Clubs.........5 4 3 
| 
feo Hearts........10 9 4 3 

Diamonds.....A K J 9 
Spades. 


ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE 


The first trick is as follows :— 


Z 


110W OUGHT “Z” TO PLAY THE HAND, AND WHY ? 


See our Rules of Royal Auction Bridge Competition as to the date by which solutions musi be received, 6c. 


Problem IX. was as follows: 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: Lovez-all. 


Z deals, and the bidding is as follows :— 


First round: Z “one no-trump”’; A “no”; Y “two spades”; B ‘‘ no,” 
Second round: Z “two no-trumps’”’; A ‘‘no’”’; Y “no”; B “no,” 


Y's and Z’s hands are as follows :— 


Y’s hand (Dummy). 


KQjJ1097 


A (Leader). 


B (Third Player). 


Z’s hand (Declarer). 


Solution : Z must lead out his two red kings, 
followed by the 8 of spades, which he must be 
careful to take over in dummy, as the ace will 
probably be held up. Then he proceeds with 
spades until the ace is played, and, whether the 
opponents go on with their suit or not, Y takes 
the lead with the ace of clubs and makes the rest 


of his spades, upon which Z discards two clubs 
and three hearts. When this stage of the hand 
is reached YZ will have won the game with five 
tricks in spades, two in clubs, one in hearts and 
one in diamonds, and Z can now lead a small 
diamond from the table and finesse the knave, 
winning little slam if his finesse is successful. 
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The important point is to secure a trick in each 
red suit before going into spades, because with 
the club suit established against him Z cannot take 
any finesse unless he has first made sure of game. 

Correct solutions : Apex, Buckto, Doggo, Duchy 
Court, Jacobus, Kilmo, Knuts, Oran, Red Mullet, 
Rosery, Tetby, W.T.P., 5 marks each. 

Correct solutions to Problem VII.: 
Khal, Fatty, Felicitas, F.G. (H.M.S. Tamar), 
H.E.H., Kingswood, Knuts, Mac, Makindu, 
Malaya, Taunnggyi, U.S.R.C., Kowloon, Waps Jao, 
5 marks each. 

Correct solution to Problem VIII. : ‘‘ No. 114,” 
5 marks. 

Partially correct solutions: Chinggri Khal, 
E. Brady, E. Monteith, J.T.T., Knuts, Malaya, 
Speranza, 3 marks each. 


Chinggri 


RULES OF ROYAL AUCTION 
COMPETITION. 


1.—A problem will be set each month for a 
period of six months. 

2.—All solutions to the problems must be 
addressed as follows: ‘‘ Royal Auction Bridge 
Competition, Badminton Magazine, 46 and 47, 
Shoe Lane, London, E.C.” From competitors 
anywhere in Europe they will be received up to 
the first day of the following month, that is to 
say, solutions to the problems published in this 
issue will be received up to the Ist February, and 
so on. 

3.—Solutions from competitors anywhere in 


BRIDGE 


Asia, Africa, or America will be received if they 
bear a postmark not later than the first day of 
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the following month but one ; and solutions from 
competitors in Australasia, if they bear a post- 
mark not later than the 21st of that month. 

4.—All correspondence relating to this column, 
other than solutions to problems, which must not 
be accompanied by any other matter, must be 
addressed personally to ‘‘ Portland.” 

5.—Five marks will be allowed for a perfect 
solution, and a proportionate number of marks, 
according to ‘‘ Portland’s ’”’ discretion, for one by 
which a problem is partially solved. 

6.—The following prizes will be awarded to the 
competitors who have gained the greatest number 
of marks at the end of the competition: the First 
Prize will be FirvE GuINgEas, the Second Prize 
THREE GUINEAS, and the Third Prize Two 
GUINEAS. 

7.—In the case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the amount 
will be divided between them, or they may be 
called upon to solve additional problems, at 
Portland’s discretion. 

8.—The decision of ‘‘ Portland’’ as to the 
correctness of any solution and upon all matters 
connected with this competition, will be final and 
cannot be called in question in any circumstances. 

9.—A competitor who wins a prize will have 
four points deducted from his score in the two 
following competitions. 

10.—A competitor may sign his solutions with 
a pseudonym or initials, but must send his full 
name and address for publication when applying 
for his prize. 

11.—Only one solution to each problem must 
be sent by the same competitor, but second 
thoughts are allowed. 
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NOTES AND 


NOVELTIES FOR 


THE SPORTSWOMAN; 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (“‘ Butterfly ”’) 


Fur FASHIONS FOR THE COLDEST 
MONTH. 
Many and striking changes of style are 
promised or, rather, threatened, during 
the coming year, such as the nipped-in- 
waists, tight-fitting pointed bodices, and 
hooped skirts, which have already, 
indeed, been introduced by one very 
famous dressmaker, and which have 
been adopted, for immediate wear, 
by the sensation-loving clients of her 
American house. In London, however, 


women are much too worried by the 
war, and too busy with new work, and 
charities, to think of indulging in any 
such extreme attire, which is really only 
suited to the stage, or to the fashionable 
and frivolous functions of a season in 
full swing. 

But still, it must be admitted that the 
possibility of a return to—modified— 
crinoline contours is being openly 


discussed now-a-days, instead of merely 
whispered with bated breath. 


A CAP OF COMFORT FOR WINTER WINDS AND MOTORING 
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On the other hand, another, and also 
famous couiuriére, is quite determined 
to secure continued ease, and elegance 


THE FULL-LENGTH FUR COAT IS SO PROTECTIVE 
AND ALSO SO BECOMING THAT IT IS NOW A 
FORMIDABLE AND FASHIONABLE RIVAL FOR THE 
THREE-QUARTER CREATIONS WHICH HAD THEIR 
TRIUMPH EARLIER IN THE SEASON 


(at Debenham & Freebody’s, Wigmore Street, W.) 
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withal, for her clients, by straightly hang- 
ing and grace-giving draperies, demanding 
no sudden and painful compression of the 
waists which, under Fashion’s recent 
encouragement, have reverted to most 
natural and comfortable measurements. 

My own opinion is, however, that, 
while a war thus rages between these 
rival creators and extremes the vast 
majority of women will be peacefully 
wearing the “happy medium”’ styles 
which are so much better suited to 
present conditions, and which will surely 
be available for a long time to come. 

These are all, however, uncertainties. 
of the future, whereas the absolute 
certainty of the moment is the im- 
portance of the furs which are alike 
more necessary and more fascinating 
than ever. 

As it happens, luckily enough too, they 
are also cheaper than ever, January 
being of course the month dedicated to 
sales and greatly reduced prices, so that 
for once procrastination in purchase will 
have proved most profitable, and even 
the woman who has been a martyr to 
so-called economy during November and 
December will no longer have any reason 
or indeed, excuse, for denving herself the 
delights of a furry and fashionable wrap 
for wear and warmth in this the coldest 
month of the year, and during the further 
vagaries and treacheries of February and 
March. 

In fact, even the ordinarily costliest 
models will become delightfully acces- 
sible. Wherefore it is that these two 
pictured and perfect coat-creations at 
Debenham & Freebody’s can interest 
you as possible and personal possessions, 
as well as examples of the latest and most 
striking fashions in fur. 

If, that is, you watch for the date of 
the sale, and time your visit to Wigmore 
Street accordingly. 

You will love the new length of the 
models, I am sure, for it means practical 
and protective comfort, and is also 
exceedingly kind to the woman of 
medium height whose figure is apt to 
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be up” into stumpiness by the 
three-quarter or seven-eight length coats, 
which show a few inches of a short skirt 
beneath, these latter models having 
started the season as first favourites of 
fashion, though now it would seem that 
they are to be displaced in prominence 
and popularity by these 
full - length creations. 

Next to be noted and admired is the 
rather closer fit of the fur about the waist 
and over the hips where its slight inward 
curve is secured by cut, instead of 
belting; the fulness beneath, however, 
being as marked as ever. In the seal 
musquash model the waist line is further 
marked by an encircling seam in the fur, 
and the placing of the one big button 
fastening ; but, in the other, there is 
an unbroken sweep of the silky bright 
and cleverly moulded caracul. 

The style of trimming is also markedly 
different, the first coat having a great 
double collar of sable dyed Kolinski, or 
skunk, uprising high at the back and 
sides, and then leaving revers of the 
first fur to be turned back or folded 
closely across at the neck, cuffs to match 
finishing off the long sleeves, whose 
width of armhole makes this a particu- 
larly convenient and comfortable wrap 
for evening wear over filmy frocks. 

Then a broad bordering of the contrast 
fur is added at the hem, so that never a 
glimpse of the gown beneath is given, 
but just a full and fascinating view 
ensured for the very high and 
shapely boots which every woman 
is wearing nowadays. 

The other coat, on the con- 
trary, has its deep flounce of 
black lynx placed low down 
on the bright caracul whose reappear- 
ance, beneath, is almost suggestive of a 
skirt. Very cleverly shaped, too, is 
the collar of this effective fur, the caracul 
fastening closely and cosily up to the 
neck, between, with the bright buttons 
which are carried far down the front. 
Cuffs to match complete the picture, 
and the reality, of one of the most 
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original and effective creations which 
even this season of exceptionally fascina- 
ting furs has produced. 


AN EXAMPLE OF GRACEFUL MODELLING IS “THIS 
LATEST COAT CREATION OF SATIN-BRIGHT CARACUL 
AND SOFT LYNX FUR 


(at Debenham & Freebody’s, Wigmore Street, W.) 
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RIVAL STYLES AND SMARTNESS. 

Then there are other coats—many of 
them—including a certain tull-length 
model of seal musquash, whose fulness 
is bordered some three inches or so above 
the hem with a broad band of natural 
grey squirrel, this particular contrast 
of furs being so exceedingly attractive 
that one wonders it is not more 
frequently chosen, and is certain that it 
will be much favoured in future. 

The long line of the back is unbroken, 
but, coming from either side seam, and 
fastening in front with a big fur button, 
is a narrow band of the same grey 
squirrel, which is also used to line and edge 
the high collar, and form a wide banding 
on the slightly bell-shaped sleeves, to 
which again a final bordering of the seal 
musquash provides an effective contrast. 

By the way, this order is exactly 
reversed in another coat of grey squirrel 
of quite loose and full shaping, finished 
off below the hips with a narrow band 
of seal musquash, the soft dark fur 
forming the cuffs and the great stand-up 
collar. A charming and comfortable 
little affair this is for those women—and 
they are fairly numerous—-who find a 
long fur wrap too warm or too hampering 
for brisk walks, more especially as though 
its own shape is so loose and ezsy, and, 
consequently, so kind to figures ot all 
tvpes,it is made really protective against 
biting winds by the addition of an under 
vest of grey corded silk veloutine whose 
sloping line of fastening is marked by a 
piping of satin, jaunty little side pockets 
being also in evidence when the coat is 
thrown open, as it can frequently be 
done, without the usual risk of chill. 

Still another coat, being of three- 
quarter length and cut in “‘ two-decker ”’ 
style, suggests itself as most suitable for 
a wearer who is “more than common 
tall’ and who is therefore able to lessen 
her appearance of height. 

This modelis outwardly, andabsolutely, 
plain, but, inside the high collar, there is 
another one of tail-less Russian ermine 
which can be more or less openly 
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displayed as desired, and which will 
alwavs have the advantage of keeping the 
wearer's throat unsoiled by interposing 
its own soft whiteness between the darker 
fur. There are inner cuffs, too, of the 
ermine, which can be protected on 
occasions by the downturning of the 
outer roll back cuffs of seal musquash 
and just brought into prominence when 
the collar is arranged to displav the 
same effective contrast. 


A Fur FASHION FOR FULL FIGURES. 


But then another entirely different 
but equally representative style in fur 
coats hangs in full loose folds from the 
shoulders, the fashionable contrast being 
ensured by the addition to the seal 
musquash of an enormously high and 
closely-fastening collar, deep cuffs, and 
a wide skirt flounce of skunk or its more 
economical substitute, skunk opossum. 
This coat fastens all down the front and 
is of the 45 in. length which, in the case 
of such loose full shapes, is smarter than 
the full length. 

A further alternative which the full- 
figured matrons wili surely appreciate, 
is the gathering in very slightly at the 
sides of full soft folds of caracul, and their 
fastening quite loosely across the front 
with a doubly-looped ornament ot silky 
braid, a similar finish being given to the 
neck beneath the high collar of skunk 
fur. Further vagueness of outline and 
ease of movement are ensured by the 
seamless sweep of the fur over the 
shoulders, and a width of . armhole 
extending to the waist. Then, as the 
skunk is only added at the wrists, and 
there is no such finish of fur at the skirt 
hem, the whole wrap is so wonderfully 
light that it will not add appreciably 
to the burden of “ too solid flesh ”’ from 
which so many suffer, too. 

Still again, another dignified-looking 
model of seal musquash designed for the 
dowager’s wear has a very full back and 
a slightly shorter and more straightly 
hanging, but still quite loose, front, 
fastened with two handsome braided 
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THE WRAP-COAT OF WARM AND LIGHT VELOUR CLOTH, COLLARED, CUFFED, AND BORDERED 
WITH SKUNK FUR, IS ANOTHER WINTER NECESSITY AND COMFORT 


ornaments. Here, also, there is a high 
collar of skunk which is ready to adapt 
itself to several different positions, the 
cuffs to match being so exceptionally 


wide that (the sleeves thus finished being 

themselves slightly bell shaped) they are 

of almost muff-like effect and warmth. 
There is a marked fashion for natural 
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musquash this season, and certainly, in 
its better, and best, qualities, when the 
brown of the fur is touched and softened 
with a suggestion of grey, it is an 
exceedingly becoming, as well as most 
serviceable, fur. It is obviously and 
admirably suitable for travelling and 
motoring purposes, and, for this reason, 
is generally made in simpler shapes than 
the seal musquash or caracul which have 
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coat, or is solely and smartly responsible 
for the making of the collar and muff sets 
which are the most up-to-date equivalent 
of the stole and muff sets of other 
seasons. 


THE NEw Fur SETs. 


These collars are very sensible, too, as 
well as smart, for most of them can be 
worn in one or two different ways ; and 


THE LITERAL HEIGHT OF FASHION IN MILLINERY IS SOMETIMES SECURED BY JUST A SHARP 
UPWARD SWEEP OF ABSOLUTELY UNTRIMMED VELVET— 


further, and decorative, possibilities for 
evening wear. 

But in common with these other and 
more elaborate models it is generally 
provided with collar and cuffs, or at 
any rate a collar, of the skunk fur which 
increases in favour, and incidentally in 
value, every season, and which is there- 
fore a particularly good investment at 
this month’s sale prices, whether it takes 
the form of collar and flouncings on a 


all of them are ready to give the fashion- 
able ‘ hall-mark”’ to several coats or 
costumes which otherwise might not fall 
in with the present moods of Fashion. 
In some cases the fur-button fastening 
is quite unobtrusive, but in others, a 
flower, either of misleading realism or 
an artificiality made obvious and 
attractive by its modelling in brilliant 
beads or softly shaded pearls and metallic 
tissue, will be introduced at one side, it 
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being then desirable to have a duplicate 
blossom, either in the cap or toque or 
on the companion fur muff. 

But not on any account on ail three, 
be it noted! 

It is also possible and, of course, more 
protective, to have a collar which up- 
stands high about the ears and also 
curves deeply downwards over the 
shoulders, and continues its career to 
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for all practical purposes and, really, for 
effect also, the big flat muff cannot be 
improved upon. Moreover it never really 
goes out of fashion, so this is the shape to 
be recommended to those sale shoppers 
who want their furs to be a good invest- 
ment for the future, as well as an 
immediate comfort and pride. 

Then, of course, another possession 
demanded by Fashion, and further 


BUT AT OTHERS, PY AN ARRANGEMENT OF DEFTLY LOOPED BOWS OF WIDE MOIRE RIBBON, 
UPRISING IN FRONT OF, AND ABOVE, THE ALREADY TALL CROWN 


the waist in front, the skunk being then 
worked in strands to ensure softness. 

The muffs to match these collars are 
all of goodly size, the tiny rounded affair 
which was introduced at the beginning 
of the season, together with other early 
Victorian revivals, having of course 
proved much too uncomfortable and 
inconvenient for general adoption. 

The barre! muff 1s smart enough, but 


suggested by a prudence which desires 
to be well-equipped for all kinds of 
weather, is the long coat of warm, and 
withal light, velour cloth, to which a 
furry finish is given at neck, and sleeves, 
and skirt hem. 

One of the most correct and effective 
styles for such a wrap is shown in the 
photograph of a new Drécoll model, the 
fulness of the skirt being pleated on just 
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below the waist, and the upper part 
being quite plain and close fitting. But 
this is, of course, a style for comparative 
slenderness, and others may be better 
suited by a straight loose cut fastening 
right down the front and just held in 
slightly across the back with a belt of 
the cloth. Or else it is also possible to 
have a coat which is left to hang plainly 
at the back, and then has a belt brought 
from the sides and fastening in front 
above its box pleated fulness; a third 
and typical style starting its flaring 
fulness beneath the arms and being left 
entirely free from the bondage of any belt. 

Always, however, there must be a high 
collar of fur—either skunk or seal 
musquash—and, if possible, a bordering 
band at the hem also. 


A Cosy Motrorine Cap. 


Such a coat might well be provided 
with a companion cap, or turban toque, 
made in the same soft velour and just 
trimmed with an encircling banding of 


fur to match the collar. The advantages 
of this protective, and also piquant, form 
of headgear for motoring and travelling 
are sufficiently obvious even in the 
photograph; but I would further point 
out to you that the upturning of soft 
and fur-edged fabric which forms a sort 
of brim can, if desired, be drawn still 
more deeply downwards over the hair, 
and the ears, so that, if the fur coat collar 
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be simultaneously upturned to its fullest 
extent, the most bitingly cold wind will 
not interfere with the wearer’s comfort 
or charm. 


LATEST AND TALLEsT_ Hats. 


The other extreme in the way of 
millinerial styles is represented by those 
two most aspiring and attractive hats 
(the latest creations of Jane of Paris) 
which secure the now fashionable height 
by, in one case, a sharp upward sweep 
of absolutely untrimmed velvet, and in 
the other by the arrangement in many 
deftly looped bow ends of several yards 
of wide motvé ribbon. They are both, 
therefore, sufficiently simple to be really 
serviceable, and at the same time their 
smartness is undeniable, this dual qualifi- 
cation making them just the thing for 
this time of war—and economy. 

They are also distinctly becoming you 
will find, and this is more than can 
be said for some of the new high-crowned 
and narrow-brimmed shapes which, 
especially when of black panne and 
untrimmed, save by a band of ribbon 
and a buckle, are apt to be rather 
trying to any and all save somewhat 
youthful, and altogether piquant, faces. 

But, in millinery, as in coats, there is 
a most wonderful and accommodating 
variety of styles. 

And so there is hope—and the right 
hat—for every woman! 
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MRS. L. COATALEN, THE WIFE OF THE DESIGNER OF THE SUNBEAM CARS, ON ONE OF THE LAST 
VEHICLES TURNED OUT BY THE WORKS FOR PRIVATE SALE. THE FINE STREAM-LINE BODYWORK 


IS WORTHY 


OF ATTENTION 


MOTORING 


BY W. H. BERRY 


THE THE Royal Automobile 


ASSOCIATIONS Club has decided con- 
siderably to reduce the 


amount of its annual subscription. By 
this means it is hoped to strengthen the 
organisation during these existing days 
of war. An esteemed contemporary 
suggests that the present offers an 
admirable opportunity for the Auto- 
mobile Association and the Royal 
Automobile Club to join forces with 
the idea of bringing their concentrated 
efforts to bear on the one main issue. 
The scheme has much to commend it, 
and yet it also has its disadvantages. 
With so many members—and powerful 
members at that—of the motor trade 
itself actively interested in the R.A.C., 
it would be hard to _ dissociate 
all trade interest; and yet the Royal 
Automobile Club should stand solely in 
the interests of the private motorist. 

In normal times one could not conceive 
of any possible amalgamation, for is it 
not one of our most treasured national 
prejudices that no one man, company, 
organisation, or government, should exist 


without opposition. One must be “ agin 
the Government ”’ whatever it may be! 
The war has changed so many values, 
in solemn truth, that it is hard to foretell 
what may happen. The leading members 
of the motor trade, admirable social 
companions as they are, happen at the 
same time to be excellent and pro- 
gressive business men. And if the 
interests of the private motorist were 
merged in the one association, one cannot 
heip thinking that the interests of the 
trade would, sooner or later, become 
predominant. Both the “A.A.” and 
the “ R.A.C.” are at present doing good 
work. The former has mobilised a corps 
of Special Constable Motorists from 
amongst its 100,000 members, and these 
“Specials ”’ recently entertained a large 
party of wounded Colonial soldiers to a 
tea and concert at Barnes. This activity 
is characteristic of both the “ R.A.C.” 
and the “A.A.” 
* * * * * 

ON TYRES With the practically universal 

desire for economy owners 
can well pay attention to tyre cost. The 
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makers have now, to some extent, over- 
come the abnormal demands for their 
productions, and it is possible for them 
to pay some little attention to the 
requirements of the private user. The 
Wood-Milne Co., for example, has 
recently considerably extended its 
plant, and has scrapped many ot the 
old moulds, with much of the old- 
fashioned, and therefore inefficient, 
machinery. It has become possible, 
therefore, for the company to announce 
its programme for 1916. Experience has 
taught both tyre makers and car users 
that within limits the bigger and better 
the tyre the lower the running cost. 
The advantages of large-size tyres are 
very obvious. In the first place both 
passengers and driver experience greater 
comfort: the life of the engine and 
chassis is lengthened owing to the 
elimination of vibration, and the driver 
is spared toa large extent the cost and 
trouble of continual tyre repairs. It is 
not so very long ago since motorists were 
advised to fit over-sizea tyres. In the 
future we may reasonably hope that 
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those tyres formerly classed as “‘ over- 
sized ’’ will be regarded as standard both 
by makeranduser. The Wood-Milne tyres. 
for 1916 have the air capacity increased 
by 25 per cent., and the treads, walls 
and beads, have been strengthened. The 
fabric used is claimed to be the strongest 
of its type yet produced, and as this 
material is woven in the Wood-Milne 
weaving sheds, we are inclined to accept 
the statement. The well-known “tread” 
designs have been adhered to for the 
1916 pattern tyres, and this is satis- 
factory proof, in our opinion, that the 
company is assured of their durability 
and non-skidding properties. The new 
price list for the 1916 Wood-Milne tyres 
is now in the Press, and copies can be 
obtained on application to Wood-Milne 
Limited, Ribble Bank Mills, Preston. 
The Dunlop Company has also been 
paying special regard to the desire of 
owners for economy during war time 
and, with this object in view a new 
vulcanising outfit has recently been 
introduced. This set contains all the 
requisite materials for doctoring covers 


A 15—20H.P. STRAKER-SQUIRE CAR, OWNED BY MR. H. S. SEARS, A WELL-KNOWN DELHI 


THIS OWNER WRITES IN GLOWING TERMS OF THE CAR’S GOOD QUALITIES 
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MOTORING 


THE CANADIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE ARE USING A NUMBER OF PETROL-DRIVEN MOTOR VEHICLES 


and tubes, and if the instructions be 
carefully followed even a novice can 
effect a lasting repair with the minimum 
of inconvenience and expense. The 
outfit is contained in a compact case, 
and includes one row each of double 
and single-spread canvas, in length and 
breadth seven feet by twelve inches ; 
half-a-pound of vulcanising compound, 
a similar quantity of vulcanising solution, 
and a box of colouring powder are also 
included in the set which is sold at the 
price of 25s. This outfit may be obtained 
from any of the Dunlop agents, or from 
the company itself. 


* * * * * 


COLD WEATHER Practically every car 
TROUBLES engine presents great 
difficulties during a 

cold snap unless due precautions are 
taken to avoid the trouble. Carelessness 
and inattention may easily lead to an 
expensive repair bill being incurred: a 
car left in an unwarmed garage, with the 
radiator undrained, through a frosty 
night, may lead to burst radiator tubes 
and cracked cylinders and water-jackets 


WHICH CAN BE CONTROLLED FROM EITHER END; THE ADVANTAGES ARE OBVIOUS 


owing to the formation of ice in the 
passages. The practice of adding some 
sort of anti-freezing solution to the 
cooling water is gradually dying out, for 
on the whole it is doubtful if the 
advantages of the system are not out~ 
weighed by the disadvantages. Even if 
this freezing of the water does not 
actually take place a cold engine is an 
undoubted trouble to its owner; the 
oil congeals in the oil-leads and the base 
chamber, the rings stick in their grooves 
and to the cylinder walls, the shaft does 
not revolve easily in its bearings, the low 
temperature affects ready vapourising 
of the petrol, and when all these 
difficulties present themselves concur- 
rently the strength of a Samson is often 
unavailing. 

Undoubtedly the best preventative of 
these troubles is to house the car over- 
night in a well-warmed garage, and if 
this be done starting should present 
no particular difficulties. Unless special 
provision is made during the construction 
of the motor house a satisfactory stove, 
specially designed with a view to the 
avoidance of danger, may be purchased 
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AN ARMOURED MOTOR-CYCLE FITTED WITH A 
MACHINE-GUN. THESE OUTFITS HAVE DONE GOOD 
WORK 


at a low cost from almost any accessory 
dealer. The upkeep of such a stove is 
low, and during the winter months it is 
as well to maintain it in operation night 
and day. Failing this, however, the 
practice of emptying the radiator is to 
be advised. This removes the danger 
of ice formation, and in the morning a 
few gallons of boiling water so warms 
the engine and the intake manifold that 
the fuel is readily vapourised, and the 
congealed oil warmed into its ordinary 
fluid condition. It is always advisable, 
in any case, to run the engine in 
“neutral” for some few moments at a 
low speed before applying any load. 
This practice helps the free passage of 
the lubricant along the leads and to the 
respective working parts. Old-fashioned 
users are still to be found who effect a 
start in cold weather by the application 
of cloths wrung out in hot water to the 
induction pipe. Other daring spirits 
believe in the efficiency of a specially- 
shaped iron, heated in a stove or fire, 
and applied with the idea of effecting 
ready vapourisation of the fuel. At best 
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these are make-shift methods to be 
avoided by the conscientious driver. 

In the future, perhaps, enterprising 
makers will fit us some artificial means 
of warming the intake manifold. There 
are at present one or two devices on the 
market which accomplish this work by 
means of an electrical heater taking 
its current from the accumulators. These 
devices are not so widely used as they 
might be, and it is also questionable 
whether they have reached that stage 
of reliability which justifies their more 
general use. There really seems no good 
reason why the makers should not fit 
a water-jacket to their carburetters 
which would allow the manifold to be 
heated by a small quantity of boiling 
water without great inconvenience. 
There is certainly room for improvement 
in this question of engine-starting in 
cold weather, for even if an efficient 
mechanical starter be fitted, a powerful 
engine, stiff with cold, is quite capable 
of exhausting the current even in a 
well-charged accumulator before a start 
can be made. In any case, the cost is 
quite likely to be excessive. 

During a cold snapit will onsome cars 
be found advisable to remove the car 
driving-belt, for so efficient are modern 
cooling appliances that it is quite 
possible on a cold day for the engine to 
be running at a temperature below that 
which ensures the maximum of power 
and economy. Contrary to a _ very 
common idea, an internal-combustion- 
engine does not give of its best when 
running at a comparatively low tem- 
perature. A certain amount of heat is 
advisable. In fact, it may be broadly 
stated that the cooling water should be 
just short of boiling point, when the 
engine has been running for some time, 
to ensure the best results. 


* * * 


STANDARDISATION It is obvious that the 

practice of producing 
a big range of different cars is regarded 
by makers with increasing disfavour. 
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MOTORING 


No one factory can be, in the ordinary 
course of events, so equipped as to 
turn out a big range of chassis of 
different powers and sizes with maximum 
all-round economy. Obviously, the 
machinery designed with a view to the 
production of large numbers of cheap 
cars is not best suited tothe simultaneous 
production of a small number of high- 
class cars. Scientific methods are being 
increasingly used in every up-to-date 
factory, and this same science demands 
that time be not wasted in changing 
expensive machine tools from one class 
of work to another. Low cost insists 
that one particular tool must continue 
its work of turning out some particular 
part without interruption. This pro- 
duction in big quantities means lower 
cost and greater accuracy—in other 


A JOB THAT WOULD PUZZLE MOST MECHANICS EVEN IN PEACETIME, 


INDICATE THAT THE A.S.C. (MECHANICAL TRANSPORT) WORK SOMETHING VERY LIKE MIRACLES 
ON OCCASION 
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words, standardisation. It is expected 
that when the manufacturers are free to 
devote themselves once more exclusively 
to their private business, one or at 
most two types oi chassis will be 
produced. This will lead to the elimina- 
tion of many well-tried and favourite 
cars whose only disadvantage in the 
past has been excessive first cost. 

Our American cousins are taking 
advantage of the present conditions to 
obtain a good hold on the English 
market and, almost without exception, 
American car-makers are advocaies of 
the ‘‘one-model’’ system. English 
makers can best meet this competition 
by adopting the same policy. One can 
call to mind many examples of well- 
known English makers who have, in the 
past, produced, say, a 16—20h,p., 


REPORTS FROM THE FRONT 
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THE SALISBURY TO CAPETOWN NAPIER CLIMBING THE SOUTHERN 


touring model, sold complete at from 
£430 to £489, a second car of 20—25 h.p., 
sold complete at £480 to £530, and again 
a 20—25 h.p., speed-model chassis, sold 
at slightly above this figure. Often 
enough this particularly fast car was 
merely a revised edition of the 20-25 h.p. 
touring model. Asa fourth string makers 
have also produced a six-cylinder car, 
appealing to the wealthy and luxurious 
owner. Jn the future it will be found 
that these four types of chassis will be 
merged into one of, say, 20—25h.p., 
which will combine great power and 
speed with the maximum of comfort. 
By concentration on the one type the 
selling price will be reduced from 15—30 
per cent., and this is a step in the right 


direction. 


* * * * * 


BANK OF THE LIMPOPO RIVER. 
THE EXPLOIT IS DESCRIBED BELOW 


SALISBURY TO Mr. 
CAPETOWN 


R. B. Mitchell, a 
satisfied owner of a 
Colonial-type Napier car, 
recently accomplished a very remarkable 
tour in South Africa—from Salisbury to 
Cape Town, to be exact. The total 
distance covered was 1,953 miles, and 
the trip was successfully completed in 
twenty-three days’ time, eight of which 
were spent in Johannesburg. The car 
had already completed 10,000 miles of 
running before this journey was mooted. 
For some considerable distance roads 
were non-existent, and the course was 
steered with the help of native guides, 
and occasionally by compass. The 
journey created interest amongst the 
South African sporting and motoring 
community, and the principal clubs 
indulged in a little sporting betting on 
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MOTORING 


the event. The odds laid were three 
toone against reaching the Limpopo river, 
five to one against reaching Johannesburg, 
and ten to one against the trip being 
completed at Capetown. Heavy sand 
necessitated a lot of second-gear travel- 
ling, but it is interesting to note that 
even where the road was distinguished 
by its utter absence many miles were 
covered on top gear. In all, 126 hours 
of actual running time was taken. The 
petrol consumption averaged eighteen 
miles per gallon, and the total quantity 
of fuel used was 108 gallons. This is a 
performance which certainly is a fine 
tribute to the qualities of the Colonial 
Napier. 
* * * * * 
MOTOR-CYCLE We have now almost 
LIGHTING — reached the time when 
a self-contained electric- 
lighting, engine-starting and road-warn- 
ing set has come to be regarded as a 
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purely standard equipment of all cars. 
The day of the extra, and therefore 
expensive accessory, is practically over. 
If the motor-cycle is to become a 
favourite machine with the wealthy 
classes—particularly those no longer in 
the first blush of youth—a similar state 
of affairs must obtain. 

The problem is difficult, it is true, but 
it is by no means impossible as the 
motor-cycles of the Harley-Davidson 
company show. This electric outfit is 
quite self-contained in the most approved 
manner. The dynamo is driven direct 
from the engine, and the accumulators 
are being charged at all engine-speeds 
equivalent to a road speed of anything 
between 8 and 35 miles per hour; the 
capacity of the fully-charged battery is 
25 ampere hours. 

The head-lamp is fitted with two bulbs, 
one of great power—it enables objects at 
a distance of 200 yards to be clearly 


A 16—20 H.P. VAUXHALL PURCHASED FOR THE RED CROSS BY RESIDENTS OF WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 
THE LADY IN UNIFORM IS MISS CAMAOD ROBINSON, OF THE 34TH ESSEX V.A.D. 
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seen—and the other 
of small power for 
use in towns and 
traffic and also to 
comply with the 
existing lighting 
regulations. Asmall, 
detachable switch 
controls the lighting 
either for these 
lamps or the tail- 
lamp which forms a 
stock part of the 
machine as, in point 
of fact, does the 
headlamp itself. 

A milled nut at 
the back of the 
latter enables the 
light to be focussed 
either to throw a 
long clean beam or 
to spread the light 
across a broad path. 


The switch of the electrically-actuated tion to all inquiries, 
horn is fitted on the left handle-bar 
within easy reach of the driver’s thumb, 
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A UNIT OF THE AIR SERVICE USES A CROSSLEY 


CAR FOR AEROPLANE TOURING PURPOSES 


an arrangement dis- 
tinguished both by 
convenience and 
simplicity. There 
can be little doubt 
that motor-cycle 
improvement tends 
in the direction of 
the electrically- 
equipped machine, 
and this company 
has certainly pro- 
gressed along the 
right lines. Mr. 
Victor S. Welsford, 
the managing- 
director of the 
English concern at 
59, Newman Street, 
London, W.—a man 
witha unique know- 
ledge of his subject, 
by the way—gives 
his personal atten- 
and interested 


users of motor-cycles will receive every 
courtesy at his hands. 
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WARDROBES WANTED 


FOR CASH. 
Ladies’, Children’s, Left-Off Clothing 


and Gents’. 
in good condition (all kinds). 


BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


Parcels and Boxes should be sent, carriage forward, 
to Mr. and Mrs. CrarKke, 105, Waterloo Street, 
Burton-on-Trent, Staffs. 


USED rue ROVAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 


Prt; better than the Saddle Soap made by 
& London. tf your groom 
treats tt, the Soap according to dir 
ection theharness wil. always Jook well,” THE FIELD 


SOLDIERS and SAILORS 


On Active Service will welcome the 


WEEKLY EDITION 


OF THE 


DAILY SKETCH 


consisting of the six latest numbers 

neatly bound. Send 7/6 (Money Orde1 

oc International P.O. Coupons) to 

Daily Sketch and the Weekly Edition 

will be sent post free for 13 weeks to 
any address abroad. 


DAILY SKETCH, Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


DIABETES 


Write for Samples and Booklet 
and enclose 6d. stamps for postage. 


CHELTINE FOODS CO., CHELTENHAM 


Flour, Biscuits, Bread, Food, etc. 


Highly Recommended by the Medical] Profession. 


ILLUSTRATED 


SUNDAY HERALD 
THE Week-end PICTURE Newspaper. 


All Newsagents. ONE PENNY. 


Four Examples of Sheffield’s Handicraft obtainable from 


CHAS. CLEMENT 


COMBINATION KNIFE, FORK, & SPOON. 
ustless, Sheffield Made, 3/6 Post Free. 


ARMY SERVICE KNIFE. 


The LATEST METAL MIRROR 
Size 5} by 3}. Bullet Proof. In Case. 
This Mirror is 
atmospheric action, an 
brilliant polish for a 
either Nickel hed Silver. Sheffield 


17, BILLITER STREET, 
—— LONDON, E.C,_—— 


ALL-METAL FLASK. 
Concave Serviceable Size, for Breast 
Pocket, Sheffield Made, 6/6 Post Free. 


Made. 


Price 3/+ Post Free. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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JEWELLERS 


Goldsmiths « Silversmiths Company [# 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE ¢ 


10th Royal Hussars Badge Brooch. 
Gold and Enamel with Platinum 
Feathers ... 


Rifle Brigade Badge Brooch. 


Fine Quality Diamonds and Enamel. 


Coldstream Guards Badge Brooch. 


Fine Quality Diamonds and Enamel 
£13 0 0 
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TO H.M.THE KING 
THE 


(Estab ed 


Appropriate Presents. 


ILITARY Badges in the 
form of brooches and 
pins, etc., make acceptable gifts 
where presents of appropriate 
Military character are desired. 
The Goldsmiths and Silver- 
smiths Company are displaying 
a large number of these made 
in Gold, Platinum and Enamel 
set with Diamonds and other 
precious stones, 


THE BADGE OF ANY REGIMENT 
CAN BE REPRODUCED. 
This Military Jewellery is of 
highest quality. Each piece is 
correct in detail, and the work- 
manship and finish are of the 
finest character. 


Only Address . 


112, Regent Street, W. 


Royal Flying Corps Badge Brooch. 
Gold and Enamel, 
£4 15 0 


OSMITHS ALLIANCE (AB.SAVORY & SONS) 


tt? 


Ist Royal Dragoons Badge Brooch, 
Fine Quality Diamonds and Enamel. 
£30 0 0 


2nd Life Guards Badge Brooch, 
Fine Gold, Enamel and Diamonds, 


Ist Life Guards Badge Brooch 
Fine Gold and Enamel, 
£3 10 0 
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